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 We'shail never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
‘cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


ayéd confidence to truth.”—DR. JOHNSON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Criticat Ervcipation, of the 
Purase ** Axoint THE WitTcH, 
in MacBETH. 


Sir, 


HREE of the inclosed commu- 

nications made their appearance 
in the Monthly Mirror, in the year 
1810. The reply-to my remarks, b 
« Britannicus,” [ answered at const- 
derable length, and sent what I had 
written, to the editor; it was pro- 
mised insertion, and would certainly 
have made its appearance if the work 
had not come to a close. The editor 
of the Mirror stated, that anew work 
would be brought forward by him, to 
be called The Investigator. This work, 
however, has never appeared; and 
having waited so considerable.a time, 
in expectation of seeing it announced, 
J have at Jength concluded to inclose 
my remarks to you, and am particu- 
larly encouraged so to do, from the 
known liberality with which your 
work is conducted, and which has 
been fully expressed in a late adver- 
tisement of your publication. 

If you conclude to insert my an- 
swer to Britannicus, would it not be 
best to publish it as addressed to the 
editor of the’ Universal Magazine, 
stating, that the publication in which 
my former observations, and the re- 
py to them appeared, having ceased, 

had taken the opportunity of ad- 
dressing my remarks to you. «It will, 
L-conceive, be proper to publish those 
parts that have already appeared in 
Py Mirror, that - pur lic ma 4 
a fair opportunity of judging who has 
the best of the eginvont . 

Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


January 28, 1812, 
Universat Mac. Vou. XVIL 


ry ** Arvint thee, witch.” 


From the Monthly Mirror, for July, 
1810: 

There is a phrase'that occurs in the 
third scene of the first act of Macbeth, 
which, I think, might be altered much 
for the better; indeed, as it stands at 
present, it appears to me to be non- 
sense. ‘The phrase I allude-to is, 
Dr. Johnson 
was much inclined to substitute the 
word anoint in the place of aroint, as 
he states in one of his notes on Mac- 
beth, from the circumstance of his not 


beiny able to find the fatter word te 


any dictionary; of the two 1 should 
certainly prefer the word anoint, be- 
cause it isa word that we know some= 


‘thing about, but I believe it is not 


the word which Shakspeare originally 
made use of here. 1 will now state 
what | conceive to be the true read- 
ing, and 1 am surprised that not one 
of the commentators should have hit 
upon it. There is a tree generally 
known by the name of the mountain 
ash, which, in some of the northern 
counties of England (particularly Lan- 
cashire), is called the rawu tree; this 
tree is particularly*held up by the su- 
perstitious part of the inhabitants, as 
an antidote to witchcraft; and | know 
to a certainty that many o/d women to 
this day, keep rawn tree in their houses 
to prevent the mischievous machina- 
tions of these wicked hags. 1 there- 
fore am decidedly of opinion, that the 
phrase should be “a rawn-tree witch,” 
** A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her 
lap, the witch asks her for some, and 
the sailor's wife cries out, a * rawn- 
tree witch ;’” as much as to say, “I 
have rawn-tree in my possession, and 
therefore 1 defy all your attacks.” 
From what follows, we find that the 


witch does not hold out any threats * 


against the sailor's wife persduadly, 
keen ine that the rawn-tree will be 


gO Elucidation of ‘* Aroint thee, Witch.” 


her protection, but vows vengeance 
against Aer husband, who is beyond 
the seas, 


** Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master 
o’ th’ Tiger ; 

But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

Pll do, I'll do, and I'll do. 


** Aad like a rat without a tail." 
This expression, or phrase, conveys 
to one’s mind an idea that the witch 
felt her powers of annoyance greatly 
abridged by the effects of the rawn- 
tree; a rat, it issaid, makes a paréicu- 
der use of its tail when attacked. 

The circumstance of the mountain- 
ash not being generally known by the 
name of the rawn-tree, has no doubt 
led to the corruption of the text in 
this instance. The early editors of 
Shakspeare knowing of no tree by that 
name, (as perhaps not one person ip 
a hundred does at this dav), have, 
some how or other, got hoid of a 
phrase which nobody can understand, 
and which even Dr. Jobnsoa himself, 
the renowned lexicographer, cannot 
explain. 

in onerespect,indecd, the two phrases 
are not very dissimilar, | mean ia re- 
gard to sound. ‘* A rawz tree,” and 
** aroint thee,” certainly seemed much 
alike. The first phrase, however, IL 
contend, has some meaning attached 
to it, while the latter has none at all. 


June 14, 1810. M. J. 


From the Monthly Mirror for August, 
1810. 


Tue Rawn-TreEe. 


As a corroboration of your corres- 
pendent, M. J.’s conjecture as to 
rewn-tree, say upon the following au- 
thorities, that the mountain-ash is 
kngwn by noother name in Scotland: 
** How broad the shadows of the oak, 
How clung the rowan* to the rock.” 

Marmion, Introd. to C. XI. 


**Towards the top of the glen,the hills 
seemed to meet; the rocks became 
more frequentand more prominent, 
sometimes stgnding naked and ex- 
posed, and sometimes peeping over 
the tops of the rowan-tree and weeping 
birch, which grew in great abundance 





* Mountain-ash, 


- [Fasauaky 


on all the steepy bavks."—MissHamil- 
ton’s Cottages of Glenburnie, p. 132. 


Rockford House, Totness, 
Aug. 16, 1810. 


From the Monthly Mirror for October, 
1810. 
AROINT THEE WITCH, 
Mr. Editor, 

Ingeninus as your correspondent 
M. J.’s remarks on Aroini thee Witch, 
undoubtedly are, yet when he says 
that he is decidedly of opinion that 
the phrase was originally written a 
ruwn-tree witch, | am mistaken if he 
is not rather premature, which per- 
haps the following instances will sufii- 
ciently prove. Malone says, “that 
ina very old drawing, published in 
tlearne’s Collection, St. Patrick is re- 
presented visiting hell, and putting 
the devils in great confusion by his 
presence, of whom one that is driving 
the damned before him, with a prong, 
has a label issuing out of his mouth, 
with these words ‘ out, out arongt,’ of 
which the last is evidently the same 
as aroint, and used in the same sense: 
* Runt thee, witch, quoth Besse Lockett 
to her mother,” is av old north country 
proverb. lL shall make another quo- 
tation from an old black letter book in 
my possession, which the title-page 
purports to have been written in the 
reivn of Elizabeth, and is intituled, 
** A Brefe Acompte (though a quarto 
of considerable size) of the most won- 
derfulle and villanous rebelyon of the 
traytour “Perkin Perkun, or Peterkin 
Warbeck, Wabbeck, or Osbeck, agonste 
his roiall grace King Henry ve Se- 
venthe. By Johanne Berchyt, Doctor 
of Physique.” He relates, that an 
officer of the Duchess of Burgundy's, 
bringing the impostor some unplea- 
sant information respecting supplies, 
he rose in a_ passion, and said, 
** Araunie thee, thou crokeing birde of 
euille, thou hast an ill-favourred vysage, 
and beest moste onwelcume to my syle, 
therforre gette thee gonne.” In all 
which instances it is evident that the 
words aroint, arongt, ryné, and araunte, 
are of the same nature as fhe word 
avaunt, in the present acceptation, 
which is probably derived from them. 
BrRITANNICUS. 
Some additions have been made to 
this letter since it was sent to the edi- 

tor of the Monthly Mirror. 


~ ae oan Se 








1812.] Elucidation of “‘ Aroint thee, Witch.” gi 


Sir, derived from the Saron, but till Tcan 

Your correspondent, Britannicus, see this word more satisfactorily ex- 
has not by any ineans convinced me, plained than it has yet beén, I shall 
by his quotations in your last Mirror, not be inclined to consider the substi- 
that my conjecture, with regard to tution of the rawn-tree as erroneous. 
the rawn-tree, iserroneous. I believe I would ask Britannicus what reason 
he is mistaken in attributing to Mr. he can assigtf why the witch does not 
Malone the remarks with regard to St. hoid out any threats against, nor at- 
Patrick’s visiting hell, &c. it is very tempt to injure the sailor's wife perso- 
probable, however, that they may ap- nally—all her threats are against the 
pear in Malone’s Shakspeare, but cer- Ausband, who is beyond the seas—she 
tainly Dr. Johnson is the author of says, 
them, as may be seen by referring to « | will drain him dry as hay ; 
his notes on Macbeth. Dr. Douce, in Sleep shall neither night nor day, 
his ‘“ Illustrations of Shakspeare,” Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
says that Dr. Johnson is not correct, He shall live a man forbid ; 


in asserting that the old drawing, pub- 
lished in Hearne's Collections, repre- 
sents St. Patrick visiting hell, &c. for 
that it is evidently the very trite sub- 
ject of Christ's delivering souls out of 
purgatory, as painted by Albert Durer 
and others. ‘* Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree.” With regard to the 
quotation from. the old black letter 
book, written in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, by ‘‘ Johanne Berchyt, Doctor of 
Physique,” | bave to remark, that from 
the description given by “‘ ye traytour 
Perkin Perkun, or Peterkin Warbeck, 
Wabbeck, or Osbeck,” of the officer of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, who briags 
him unwelcome tidings, [ cannot but 
suppose that he considered him as a 
wizard, or necromancer, or that he 
was concerned with such; and as the 
rawn-tree is known to be a charm 
against theirdivivations, would notthe 
phrase read betterthus: A rawn-tree, 
thou crokeing birde of euille, thou 
hast an iil-favourred vysage, and beest 
moste onwelcume to my syte, ther- 
forre gette thee gonne.” — [ particu- 
larly object to the phrases ** aroint 
thee, araunte thee,” &c. because if we 
are to consider them to meau avaunt, 
away, beyone, &c. we might as well 
sav, “* Avaunt thee witch, away thee 
witch,” &c. which would be nonsense. 
Tam convinced if such was their mean- 
ing; the word thee would not have been 
introduced at all, but rather the words 
‘hou or you. Neither Dr. Johnson, 
nor any other critic, has yet been able 
to explain, satisfactorily, the meaning 
of the word aroint. Dr. J. says in bis 
dictionary, ‘ that it is a word of very 
ancient use, but of uncertain etymo- 
logy.”* ir. Douce cunsiders it as 





* The following is Dr.Johnson’s ex- 





planation of the word aroint, from 
whigh we'may perceive how easy it is 
even for learned doctors to commit 
errors. He has given his reasons why 
he should have adopted the word 
anoint, if he had not, after the most 
laborious research, met with the old 
drawing in Hearne’s Collections. If 
he Aad adopted it, no doubt the future 
commentators would have considered 
his explanation as perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The following is his ncte on the 
subject: ; 


© Aroint the Witch.” 
“In one of the folio editions, the 


reading is anoint ihee, in asense very 
consistent with the common accounts 
of witches, who are reiated to perférm 
many supernatural acts, by the means 
of unguents, and particularly to fly 
through the air to the place where 
they meet at their hellish festivals. 


In this sense, anoint thee, witch, will 
mean, away, witch to your infernal 


assembly. Vhisreading I wasinelined to 
favour, because 1 had met with the word 


AROINT in no other place; till looking 
into Hearne’s Collections [ found it in 
avery old drawing, that he has pub- 
lished, in which* St. Patrick is repre- 
sented visiting hell, and. putting the 
devils into great confusion by. his pre- 
sence, of whom, one that is driving 
the damued before him with a prong, 
has.a label issuing out of his mouth, 
with these words, “* out, out arongt,” 
of which the last is evidently the saine 
with arsint, and used in the same 
sense as in this passage.”—Second vo- 
lume of Johuson’s Works, by Murphy, 
p- 77. : 


* Britannicus has quoted this as Mr. 
Malone's, 
12 
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Weary seven nights nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine ; 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest tost.” 


Upon the last line but one of my 
quotation I would make: this remark: 
I consider the reason why “ his bark 
could not be lost,” to be this,—from 
the sailor's wife possessing the rawn- 
tree, the witch could not do her essen- 
tial injury, of course could not cause 
her the loss of her husband, although 
she had the power to harass and mo- 
dest him on his passage. 

Does it not appear probable that, 
hut for the circumstance of her pos- 
sessing this charm, the witch would 
have wreaked her vengeance.upon the 
sailor's wife, in preference to taking a 
sail to Aleppo zz a sieve, to plague 
and torment her busband, who had 
given her no offence? 

In regard to the phrase, ‘* out, out 
arongt,” in Hearne’s Collections, | am 
ready to own, that in this place the 
rawn-tree cannot with propriety be 
introduced, but I would remark, first, 
that the word thee is omitted here, and 
secondly, that there is full as much 
difference between the word arongt 
and aroint thee, or araunte, as there 
is between the two latter words and the 
one which I contend should be their 
substitute. I conclude that arongt has 
a different meaning; and it seems 
scarcely probable that Our Saviour 
would sanction the use of the same 
language to saints whom he was going 
to introduce from purgatory into Pa- 
radise, that a person would use to an 
infernal hag. 

Since writing thus far I have had 
some conversation with a person who 
has passed the chief part of his days 
in Lancashire. .He says he has no 
doubt whatever, but the phrase was 
originally written ‘* a rawn-tree.” 
Very many of their utensils are made 
of this wood, from the superstition of 
the inhabitants, in regard to its being 
a charm to prevent the witches from 
doing mischief. The ofd women have 
their churn-staffs made of rawn-tree to 
counteract the power of the witches 
over their butter. There is also an 
utensil, a sort of wooden spoon, fre- 
quently called a porridge-stick, but 
named by the old women a (hible, 
which, by the superstitious, is sure to 
be made of this wood. When a girl 


goes to mitk a cow, to prev... 
kicking, it is common to. fasten her 
hinder legs with what they call a cow- 
tie, made of hair, with a loop in one 
end and a peg in the other; this peg, 
in order that the witch may not “drain 
her dry as hay,” is frequently made 
of rawn-tree; in short, | understand, 
that in almost exery place about a 
farm-yard, whether it is in the dairy, 
the cow-house, or any other place, 
some of the utensils are sure to be 
made of this wood, for no other pur- 
pose than to prevent the witches doing 
harm. I have heard a story told of 
a man who was driving his plough, 
and an old weman, whom he had 
offended, bewitched his horses, so 
that all the efforts of the ploughman 
could not make them move; a per- 
son, however, luckily happened to be 
passing by at the time, witha long 
stick of rawn-tree in his hand; he 
struck the horses with it, and they im- 
mediately set off; the old woman 
then cried out—“ I can du nought 
wi ‘ye, for ye ha gitten a raan-tree 
stick.” - 

The word is pronounced, by th 
lower orders of the people in Lanca- 
shire, as if it was spelt raan; sounding 
the a long, it sounds very like ** rynt 
thee; and L have no doubt but Britan- 
nicus’s ‘* old north country PRoO- 
VERB,” ought to run thus, ** Raan- 
tree witch, quoth Besse Lockett to her 
mother.” 

Besse, I suppose, was offended with 
her mother, and revenged herself by 
calling her a witch; at the same time 
she took care to introduce the rawn- 
tree, that the mother might not do 
any harm to Besse. 

It may be thought that T have spun 


out my reply to Britannicus’s remarks 


to too great a length, but | am 
anxious to see a phrase rectified both 
on the stage and in the future edi- 
tions of our immortal bard, which I 
am convinced all the learned editors 
have hitherto misunderstood. « 

If these remarks should meet the 
eve of “ Britannicus,” | call upon 
him fairly to answer them, or if he 
finds himself incompetent to the task, 
I trust he will have sufficient candour | 
to acknowledge that 1 have not been 
** premature” in adopting my new 
reading. 


Fed. 14, 1812. M. J. 





-wawe] 


In addition to the ingenious observa- 
tions produced by M. J. in support 
of his emendation, the editor offers the 
following remarks from Mr. Cromek’s 
“* Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song,” p. 290. 

“The most approved charms,” says 
Mr. C. * against cantrips and spells, 
was a branch of rowantree, or mountain 
ash, plaited, and placed over the byre 
door.’ —** Perhaps the expression in 
Shakspeare, * Aroynt the Witch,’ which 
has puzzled so many of his commenta- 
tors, and which they have hunted after 
JSrom language to language, may have 
been originally written ‘a rowan tree 
witch,’ that is, ‘ I have got a rowan 
tree witch, and I fear thee not.’ It is 
well known that the popular superstitions 
of both parts of the island, were origi- 
nally the same. It requires something 
more than a mere knowledge of old 
French and Anglo-Saxon, to be a proper 
commentator on Shakspeare; and many 
of the Scotch peasants understand some 
of his most difficult expressions much 

etter than the most learned of them.” 

When the editor looks at the force of 
these corroborating circumstances, he 
must own that his opinion concurs with 
that of his correspondent M. J. and he 
regards the elucidation, whether origi- 
nally belonging to him or toMr.Cromek, 
as worthy of adoption. 


ALGERNON: @ SEEKER of WisDoM. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 1811. 
pect to find reason in a bigot, or devo- 
deceit in a lover’s heart, I have hel 
gilding with the bright enamel of 
parts, but not alone: the business 


The WanverineGs and Opinions of 
(Continued from Vol. xvii. p. 16.) 
Letrer XLI. 

} OPE is, in love, what faith is in 

religion ; we might as well ex- 
tion without asperity, as to extin- 
guish every spark of this charmin 
it a close inmate for some weeks 
past, and now he stays a willing guest 
fancy future visions. Every imme- 
diate wish is gratified: Sophia de- 
was granagee with every possible de- 
licacy, and every arrangement made 


to render it acceptable to my feelings. 
Oh, my friend! I go with them! 


Where will! all thisend? I amin 
a sortof dream: pleasures too migh- 
ty for the grasp of thought are float. 


The Wanderings and Opinions of Algernon. 


93 
ing round me. I look back upon the 
past: it is‘as the closing in of a tem 
pestuous night; while the future 
dawns upon me like the first glim- 
mering of a summer’s morn promis- 
ing a Jong and joyous day. But four 
months since, and fate frowned so 
gloomily upon me, that I looked up- 
on existence with a louring eye, 
wished to shut out all its busy scenes ; 
and now a paradise is springing up 
around me, that wooes me with ten 
thousand charms. The fondest wish 
of my heart was the very event which 
is about to take place! I wished—~ 
but dared not hope—and now—Oh! 
I am half bewildered with the 
thought. 

It was but this morning we final] 
settled it, and my mind is not fami- 
liarised with the unexpected bliss. I 
am very unfit for writing, and yet I 
could not sleep till I had unbosomed 
myself to you; stop not to criticise 
my incoherency—conceive the rape 
ture ne friend feels, and enjoy it 
with him. Oh! had you known half 
the fears that have agitated my breast 
till now, at the idea of parting from 
Sophia, you would rejoice unbidden, 
to think that they are passed. Not 
ambition gaining all it sighed for; 
not avarice gloating o'er uncounted 
wealth; not youthful ardour grasping 
the fame that urged its fiery course— 
e’er felt a keener transport than | do 
now at the thought of accompanying 
them. And whither? Why even 
that’s an added pleasure: into Eng- 
land; my native land, my home. 
I shall leaye this selfish people, and 
all their cunning, cant, hypocrisy, 
and meanness ; these men of cautious 
conduct, who suffer every generous 
virtue to evaporate while they calcu- 
late the probabilities of reimburse- 
ment for a good deed. I shall leave 
this northern land of social barren- 
ness, where natives hang like grapes 
upon a cluster, but strangers droop 
neglected and alone. I shall leave 
Hortensius too, whose virtues have 
so endeared him to me, that for his 
sake I-could almost be content to re- 
verence the name of Scotchman. 
Yet who could fancy Paradise around 
him, by finding in a ny desert 
one fair spot of verdure only, th. 
looks more lovely from surrounding 
barrenness? 





The Wanderings and Opinions of Algernon. 


Lerrer XLII. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 1811. 


You mistake me. I wish not to 
draw the universal character of this 
people; but only such as I found 
them. Let another man come forth 
and say, ‘‘ to me they were hospita- 
ble, kind, generous, benevolent, can- 
did, and sincere.” I would most de- 
voutly believe him; nay, rejoice to 
do it; and well I know that such vir- 
tues are to be found; but assuredly 
they are hot honse plants; aud as I 
only walked in the open fields to 
study nature, I had no opportunity of 
observing the produce of cultivation 
and art. But you would not have 
me falsify my judgment, and describe 
things that may be, or that have ha 
pened to others, and pass over in 
silence those that have occurred to 
myself? Whenever I speak to you 
of the Scotch, understand me as 
speaking solely from my own expe- 
rience and my own observation ;" and 
if you think that I draw with harsh 
colours, why then let it be supposed, 
that by a most unaccountable fatality, 
I mingled only with the perversest of 
them. I see no other way of clearing 
up the difficulty. Were you intro- 
duced into a company of ten men, 
and found that one picked your pock- 
et, asecond deceived you ‘in a bar- 

ain, a third cheated you at play, a 
ourth smiled upon you, and betrayed 
you; and you escaped from the rest, 
ere they had time to put their arts in 
practice, would you not be apt to 
Judge of the whole from the few, and, 
thank heaven, that you had escaped 
from a herd of scoundrels? I grant 
that there is nothing so fallacious, 
nay, 80 contemptible, as to endeavour. 
to draw a whole people by a single 
colour, J should be sorry if you thus 
interpreted me; but, I repeat it, I 
paint from experience. I follow no 
master, I acknowledge no school. I 
have been among them, I have ob- 
served them, 1 speak of them as I 
found them ;. that is a shield which 
ho ae nor malice, nor cun- 
ning, can deprive me of; beneath it 
IT advance securely, nor dread the 
sue. IJ solergnly assure you, that in 
what I say J have the most deliberate, 
the most unbiassed sanction of my 
heart and mind; let no man, there- 


[ Feprvary 


fore, upbraid me with unworthy mo- 
tives. I wish, indeed, it were other- 
wise; the glow of honest feeling, 
which I should experience, had I to 
record the mild virtues of soCcial life, 
is but ill exchanged for the stern pleas 
sure of proclaiming unwelcgne 
truths. Yet it is a pleasure, and I 
cherish it. 
Letrer XLIII. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 1811. 
I am all hurry and confusion, prepar- 
ing for my departure. I have a thou- 
sand things to do that I never dream- 
ed of. hat seemed petty.objects of 
attention, viewed singly, now amount 
to heavy cares when they press upon 


‘me altogether. This is probably the 


last letter you will receive from this 
place. 

I have just learned a circumstance 
that gives me mucb pain. PoorWilde, 
whose melancholy ‘story I unfolded 
to you some months ago, is now con- 
fined in a private mad house; and 
what do you imagine was the cause 
of this? Some weak and wicked 
women of this wey declared that it 
quite alarmed them to meet the poor 
harmless maniac wandering in the 
bye roads, or in the public streets; 
to which a few silly girls added an 
account of the frights they had suf- 
fered, because he laughed at them as 
he passed, and this was deemed cause 
enough to deprive a poor wretch of 
the only comfort that he probabl 
was sensible of! It was an unfeel- 
ing act; ‘and I-envy not their feelings 
who could be instrumental in its 
commission. 


Letter XLIV. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 1811. 
I received, yesterday, a letter from 
London, by which I am informed of 
the death of a dear friend in India. 
He perished there, fighting bravely. 
You have often heard me speak of 
him. He was the first friend of my 
youth. - United by feeling, by age, by 
sentiment, and by similarity of study, 
our affection was warm, glowing, 
and reciprocal. 
while we were schoolboys, and it 
grew with our years. As reason and 
the heart expanded, ‘it fixed its roots 
deeper and deeper. It partook of an 

ardour not often found in the cor 





It commenced even- - 
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tions of man. Perhaps, indeed, this 
fervour might be owing to our youth 
and our inexperience ; but alas! that 
years and knowledge should disupite 
man from his fellow; should destroy 
the simple emotions of nature, and 
pa fcr, only a cold and aimless 
sentiment: a sentiment that exists 
without pain or pleasure: that perishes 
without a sigh or a struggle. 
Different pursuits in life called us 
different ways. The love of litera- 
ture early became thy predominant 
passion, and I sacrificed to ‘it all ac- 
tive engagements. My friend, with 
a mind capable of relishing its de- 
lights, felt, however, no impulse to 
make it his occupation. He obtained 
_4 situation with an illustrious person- 
age, whom he accompanied to Ame- 
rica. Separated by the Atlantic, we 
still dwelt with each other in thoughr. 
Our correspondence was voluminous 
and frequent. Perhaps could I now, 
at the distance of teu years, read what 
I then wroie, I should find, in my 
letters, the unawed confidence of boy- 
hood, the dogmatic assertions of little 
knowledge, the quick resentments of 
youthful inexperience, and the warm 
language of nature, predominant. 
When he returned to England our 
union became more close, more dear, 
more tender. He, in the interval of 
our separation, had gained know- 
ledge from what he saw ; [, from what 
Ihadread. Time had produced some 
changes in our minds, of which we 
were both sensible. My friend had 
acquired courtesy from his intercourse 
wjth society above his birth. He had 
embraced different views of life, and 
encouraged wider hopes of his future 
condition. He had breathed the at- 
mosphere of greatness, and he was 
aubitious of becoming great. I had 
renounced a world in which neither 
my inclination nor my means suffered 
me to move, and passed my days in 
the duties that supported life, and in 
desultory reading that amused it. I 
was humble in expectation, and hum- 
ble in condition; bat it was not al- 
ways with composure that I beheld 
the fashionable attire and polished 
mien of my friend, and which he, 
perhaps, too ostentatiously, obtruded 
upon my notice. | saw them obtain 
that deference which it was natural J 
should wish to see bestowed only up- 
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on superior merit. But I repaid my- 
self for the neglect of others, by a 
full consciousness of my own pre- 
eminence. You will confess that I 
was then at an age in. which self- 
confidence feels no check. This is 
one of the errors of which time has 
robbed me, by teaching me that man 
can feel no true happiness which is 
not reflected upon him from the ap- 
robation of the good and the wise. 
e should distrust all self-opinion 
which has not this for its foundation. 
You already know, that by an acci- 
dental concurrence of circumstances, 
my friend obtained a situation in In- 
dia, and I succeeded him in the office 
he then held. When he left: Eng- 
land, we parted with tears ; tears sin- 
cerely shed on both sides; youth 
was yet in its prime; he pictured to 
himself wealth and accumulated ho- 
nours cn the shores of India, anda re- 
turn to his native country to pass the 
close of life in affluence and content. 
I also drew pictures of imagination. 
I had just entered the career of litera- 
ture; my first work was within a few 
days of ae published; literary ho- - 
nours danced before my sight in their 
gayest trim, and I fondly anticipated 
that when my friend returned, he 
would receive in his arms a man who 
had earned to himself a name which 
he would share with him. He too, 
thought and felt so. Jt,was his plea- 
sure to deciare, that whatever wealth 
he migit amass, it would want its 
greatest charm, unless he were per- 
mitted to hope, that when he return- 
ed we night pass the rest of our lives 
together in the mutual enjoyment of 
what he had acquired. IJ promised 
him we would—and we parted—ne- 
ver to meet again! e perished 
fighting against the enemies of his 
country, and, I amfold, bravely. In 
the short space of a twelvemonth, he 
was twice promoted for his valour. 
Dear, departed friend! On this 
earth we shall never meet again! 
You have only got the start of me in 
that race, and after that kingdom for 
which we are all contending. J am 
to remain a little longer, to perform 
my duties here, and then I hope we 
shall see each other once more. We 
shall see each other, my_ friend, 
there where we shall never part again ; 
there, where, with inc capacities 
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of enjoyment, we shall feel a bliss more 
exquisite than any this life conld give ; 
there, where in the presence of our 
Gop and Saviour, we shall bask in 
their glory, brighten in ¢acir efful- 
genge, and dwell in the beatitude of 
ther presence. Till that moment 
comes, farewel my beloved friend. 


[To be continued. } 


AurHentic Awnecpores of the AGE 
of Louts XIV. 
HEROIC HUMANITY. 

FTER the reduction of Franche- 

. Courte in 1608, Louis XIV. 
came to St. Germaine, to enjoy the 
fruit of his labours. He was accom- 
panied by the illustrious warriors who 
fad shared the glory of this expedi- 
tion. The Duke de Montausier shone 
distinguished amongst these heroes ; 
and all the court, either from true 
esteem, or to please their sovereign, 
were eager to celebrate the praises of 
the duke. Far from being dazzled 
with such eulogiums, Montausier 


thought only how to deserve new 
ones ; and he soon merited them, by 
exposing himself to a different sort of 
peril, demanding not less intrepidity 
and elevation of soul, than the danger 


of sieges and battles. Jt was report- 
ed that the plague was then raging in 
every quarter of the city of Rouen, 
with destructive fury. More atten- 
tive to the interests of the city than 
any other person, the duke was offi- 
cially informed of its. sad situation, 
and took the resolution of flying to 
its relief. Every one represented to 
him that it was a proof of rashness 
rather than judgment, to expose him- 
self, thus uselessly, to a certain dan- 
ger; but in answer to these timid 
counsels, he replied, ** that for his 
part he considered governors as much 
obliged to a residence in their seats of 
government as bishops; and that if 
the obligation were not in reality so 
strict at all times, it was at least equal 
in cases of public calamity.” 
Alarmed at his resolution, yet with- 
out daring to attack it openly, his 
duchess gave way to the terrors 
which agitated her heart, and by the 
silent eloquence of sighs and iears, 
sought to turn him from his purpose, 
but the duke was not to be seduced 
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from his duty, even by tenderness ; 
and more touched by the heroic ex- 
ample of the duchess in a similar 
situatton, than by the tears she now 
shed, he loved better to imitate her 
virtue, than to yield to her weak. 
ness.* The duke departed for Rouen ; 
and shutting himself up in that unfor- 
tunate city, he applied all his powers 
to succour those whom the plague 
had already seized, and to preserve’ 
those whd were yet untainted. By 
degrees the fury of the pestilence de- 
clined ; several persons who had been 
attacked by it, were saved as if by 
miracle. In less. than two months 
the contagion was entirely stopped, 
the air was perfectly purified, anda 
whole people acknowledged, with 
lively gratitude, that their salvation 
was owing to the zeal and the intre- 
pidity of their governor. —, 

From that memorable period the 
Duke de Montausier was regarded by 
the inhabitants of Rouen as the father 
of the province. The remembrance 
of his virtue will endure as long as 
that city continues to remember the 
dreadful scourge which called it into 
action, 


A COURT BLUNDER. 


Soon after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, the Count de Roye 
and his wife took refuge in Den- 
mark. As he had been a lieutenant- 
general in France, he was made knight 
of the order of the Elephant, grand 
marshal, and given the command of’ 
the troops. Not only the Count, but 





* This illustrious woman, then inthe 
bloom of youth and beauty, had singly 
enclosed herself in a house where her 
young brother and all his servants. 
were dying of the plague. She allowed 
no other person to share her dauger, 
but continued tovattend the sufferers 
till most of them died, and the re- 
mainder were given to her pious cares, 
Amongst the former, alas! was ber 
brother. ‘To this heroic tenderness 
she owed the heart of Montausier; 
till then he had heard of the beautiful 
Julie, Marquise de Roubouillet, with- 
out emotion; but from the moment 
in which he listened to the narrative 
of her virtuous courage, love united 
with adiniration,, and he hastened to 
behold and win her. 
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his wife enjoyed the greatest con- 


sideration ; and they were frequently 
invited to dinner at the royal table, 
where the.additional favour was grant- 
ed them, that of being permitted to 
bring their daughter. 

It happened one day that Madame 
de Roye, struck with the art 
figure of the Queen of Denmark, 
turned to her daughter, and askéd her 
if she did not think that her majest 
and Madame Panache were as muc 
alike as two drops of water ? 

. Though she spoke in French, she 
was understood. by the queen, who 
wished to know who this Lady Pa- 
nache might be. The countess re- 
plied, that she was one of the most 
agreeable women at the French 
court; but she said this with some 
embarassment. The queen saw her 
confusion without appearing to no- 
tice it; and, very uneasy at Madame 
de Roye’s comparison, she wrote to 
Magereron, the Danish envoy at Paris, 
to know who this Madame Panache 
was, ber figure, her age, her condi- 
tion, and upon what footing she was 
at the court of Louis. Magereron, in 
great astonishment, answered the 
queen, that he could not comprehend 
how the name of Madame Panache 
had reached her; that this woman 
was a little old hag, with such wither- 
ed lips and bleared eyes, that she 
looked like a blight. e added, that 
she was a species of court mendicant, 
who was introduced there by favour 
‘of her folly ; that she sometimes sup- 
ped with the king, sometimes dined 
with monseigneur or the dauphiness, 
and at all the tables the company 
amused themselves with putting her 
in a passion ; that to divert the princes 
and princesses attention, they filled 
her pockets with meat and sauces, the 
gravy from which flowed out from 
under her petticeats ; that some gave 
her money, others twitches and fillips, 
which put her into a fury, because 
with her bleared eyes she could not 
‘See the length of her nose, and could 
not guess who’ had struck her. <At 
this reply the queen of Denmark felt 
herself so hurt, that she could no 
longer bear the Countess de Roye in 
her sight; she demanded justice of 
her husband. The king, indeed, was 
as much mortified as herse'f, and 
found it very bad in strangers whom 
Wnyvenrsat Mae. Vor. XVik 
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he had overwhelmed with riches and 
honours, thus to repay his generosity 
by mocking his wife in so outrageous 
a manner. 

He told the Count de Roye he had 
no longer any need of his services, 
and commanded him to leave his do- 
minions, It was in vain that the 
count and countess strove to appease 
the storm the indiscretion of the latter 
had aroused ; they were obliged to go 
to Hamburgh, whence they passed 
into England, with all their children. 
The count lived here for above eigh- 
teen‘years, without enjoying any dis- 
tinction at the British court, and died 
at Bath in the year 1690. 


THE ROYAL PHANTOM. 


Amongst the few well-attested ac» 
counts of supernatural appearances, 
which have come down to us from 
former ages, perhaps there is not one 
more interesting than that of the 
Maréchal Ferraut. This adventure 
took place in the latter period of the 
reign of Louis X{V. and made the 
most lively impression upon the per- 
sons of that enlightened court. The 
circumstances are as follows : 

Maréchal Ferraut, the inhabitant of 
a little town called Salon, in Pro- 
vence, arrived suddenly at Versailles, 
and addressing him to Brisac, major 
of the royal guards, requested to be 
conducted to the king ; he was not to be 
put from his suit by any repulse what- 
ever, and pressed it so earnestly, that 
at length the king heard of his impor- 
tunity, and desired them to tell him | 
that he never gave such audiences.— 
The maréchal persisted, asserting that 
if the king would see him, he would 
tell him ‘certain things which would 
convince him that he had a mission 
from above to speak to him on impor- 
tant subjects ; at all events he begged 
to be interrogated, and prayed leave 
to go to one of the ministers of state, 
Louis granted this request, and com- 
manded him to be admitted by Bar- 
bésieux ; but the maréchal refused to 
communicate with any one beneath 
the political rank he had first named, 
and then his majesty referred him to 
Mons. Pompone. Without further 


hesitation the maréchal went to that __ 
minister. 

All that has ever been known of tbe 
nears be then related is very shert; 
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the most important points have re- 
mained a secret with Louis and his 
ministers ; but the little that has trans- 
pired is sufficiently curious to merit a 
place in the memories of men. 

Returning home one evening very 
late, Moréchal Ferraut found himself 
surrounded by a sudden light near a 
particular ‘ree in the vicinity of Salon. 
A femaie tigure, dressed in white, of 
majestic air, fair and beautiful, ap- 
peared before him, called him by his 
naine, desired him to listen to her, 
and spoke to him afterwards for above 
half an hour.—This apparition con- 
fided to him, that she was the queen 
who had been wife to the king, com- 
manded him to go to his majesty, ard 
tell him some things she would then 
com:inunicate; assured him that God 
wou'd bless his journey, and that by 
one peculiar secret which he was tell 
the king, (which the king alone knew, 
and could not be known but by. him- 
self) his majesty would recognise the 
truth of what was told him. That if 
he was not permitted to approach 
the sovereign, he was to demand a 
private interview with one of the state 
ministers, and to be careful not to 
communicate any thing to others; 
that even so, he was to reserve cer- 
tain parts of his mission for the king's 
ear alone. ‘The apparition ordered 
him to go quickly, and execute all 
that he was commanded, boldly and 
diligently; if he neglected to acquit 
himself of this commission, she threat- 
ened him with death. 

Maréchal Ferraut premised every 
thing, and the royal phangfom vanish- 
ed. He found himself at the foot of 
the tree, in profound darkness, scarce- 
ly conscious whether he had been 
asleep or awake. After a long and 
bewildering reverie, he persuaded 


himself that he had been suffering 


under a temporary delirium, and as 
such he returned home without speak- 
ing of his adventure. 

wo days aftef this, while passing 
the same tree, the same vision appear- 
ed to him, and the same discourse 
ensued. He was reproached for his 
incredulity, and the menace of death 
was repeated: he was told to go im- 
mediately to the intendant of the pro- 
vince, who, upon hearing an account 
of what he had heard and seen, would 
assuredly furnish bim with the money 
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for his journey. The maréchal was 
now convinced of the accuracy of his 
senses but floating between the fear 
of destruction and the difficulty of his 
task, he knew not how to resolve. 
Preserving a strict silence about what 
he had seen, he remained eight days 
in extreme perplexity; at length, al- 
mest determined upon relinquishing 
the-design, in re-passing the same 
spot, he beard threats so much more 
terrible than the former ones, that he 
thought no longer of delay or difficul- 
ty. Two days afterwards he went to 
the intendant at Aix, who exhorted 
him, without hesitation, to pursue his 
journey, and furnished him with mo- 
ney to undetaake it. 

Afier coming to Versailles, Maré- 
chal Ferraut had three interviews 
with Mons. de Pompone, and was 


with him above two hours each time. ° 


Mons. de Pompone rendered an ac- 
count of these visits to the king, who 
commanded Pompone to speak of it 
more fully at the council of state. 
The council was long, but the result 
was, that the king announced his in- 
tention of discoursing with Ferraut. 
He saw him in his private closet, and 
made him ascend to it by a back stair- 
case, which riSes from a marble court, 
by which his majesty used commouly 
to pass, to go to mass. 
ome days after this, Louis saw the 
maréchal again, and each time he re- 
mained more than an hour with him, 
and no other person was admitted, 
The day following that on which the 
king first saw the maréchal, as he 
was descending by the same stair- 
case to go a hunting, Mons. de Duros, 
who had the particular privilege of 
saying any thing he pleased to his 
sovereign, began to speak of the maré- 
chal with contempt, and hazarded the 
stupid French proverb, that he wag 
either a madman, or the king not 
noble. At this phrase the king stop- 
ped, and turning to Mons de Duros, 
‘* if you say true,” saif ie, “* then I 
am not noble—for I haty discoursed 
with him a long time; hé has spoken 
to me with excellent sense, and I do 
assure you that he is very far from be- 
ing mad.” These last words were pro- 
nounced with so grave anair, that itim- 
posed'silence on the astonished Duros. 
After their second interview, the 
king confessed that Maréchal Ferraut 
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had told him something which had 
happened to, bim above thirty years 
before, and that was known only to 
himself, because he had never told it 
toanyone. He added, that it wasa 
hantom which he had seen in the 
orest of St. Germain, and of which 
he had never spoken until this mo- 
ment. The king continued always 
to speak highly of the maréchal, 
whose expences were defrayed by bis 
orders; be made his first minister 
write to the Intendant of the Province 
to protect hjm most particularly, and 
to be careful that without drawing 
him out of his ordinary station and 
society, he should want for nothing 
durmg the remainder of his life. 

Ferraut himself, who was a man of 
about fifty years of age, of a tamily 
ence famous in his country, shewed 
much good sense, simplicity, disin- 
terestedness, and modesty. He, al- 
ways appeared to think that too much 
vas done for him; and from the in- 
stant in which he had concluded his 
interviews with the king and Mons. 
de Pompone, he appeared eager to 
return, saying, that content with hav- 
ing accomplished his mission, he had 
no longer any thing to do but to re- 
turn home. 


Mr. Burpvon upon the Means of 


EXTENDING our Empire, (Sc. 
NHE exertions of Mr. Leckie and 
Captain Pasley, to preserve and 
extend the prosperity and glory of the 
British isles, though vigorous and lau- 
dable, seem to me incomplete, with- 
out some attempts, and more than 
attempts, to increase our internal pro- 
duceand population; and considering 
how many thousand acres yet Jie un- 
cultivated, this ought to be the first ob- 
ject of consideration with an active, 
honest, and enlightened govefnment ; 
for without the extension of our 
means it is impossible to extend our 
empire, and ridiculous to think of ir. 
- Individuals no- doubt may contribute 
to this grand object, by the retrench- 
ment of ail: useless luxury, by the 
-higher cultivation of their lands,and by 
abandoning every motive of mean self- 
iterest in the expenditure and dispo- 
sition of their property, but -it is in 
Vain to expect this to any great ex- 
tent, till our morals are purified by 
the infusion of virtuous principles, 
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and an elevated public spirit—-were 
the governnient sufficiently impress 
ed with the necessity of extending 
and improving the national resources, 
we should not need to trust to the 
efforts of a morality which never 
existed, and a public spirit which is 
nearly extinct. Let those who guide 
the machine of the state be well con- 
vinced of the necessity we are under 
to increase our empire as the only 
means of our national salvation, and 
they will not long hesitate to employ 
the means which alone can affect this 
great and indispensible object ; they 
would then beg to economise out 
resources, to make public plunderers 
regorge the wealth they have sucked 
in from the public treasure; . they 
would reduce all useless and supernu- 
merary places, and send many of 
those who are now fattening upon the 
spoil of the public, to fight their bat- 
thes in foreign lands; they would im- 
mediately apply themselves to the cul- 
tivation of waste lands - throughout 
England ; and above all, they would 
bestow the uimost of their attention 
on the means of redressing the griev- 
ances.of Ireland, so as to make tt» go- 
vernment- efficient to the increase of 
its population and resources, for such 
is the fertility of the Insh soil, and 
such is the neglect of its cultivation, 
that I am convinced the papulation 
andewealth of that couatry might, in 
fifteen years, be doubled, by the ex- 
ertions of a vigilant, Jiberal, and ho- 
nest goverNment—a government in- 
tent on its prosperity more than on 
its oppression ; for Ireland has ever 
been oppressed by England; and 
though she has contribuied to her de- 
fence, she might still be rendereda 
source of strength and glory, nearly 
tenfold equal to what shes at present. 
I am not equal to write long disserta- 
tions on any subject ; but lean ,andany 
man that tarns bis mind to a subjeer, 
can give useful bints. 7 bave leks 
hope that these hints will be attended 
to, or perhaps ever seen where they 
ouglit to be, but.as they are thrown 
out at hazard, they may possibly light 
upon some, one who will give them 
more importance and circulation. 
I remain, &c. 

W Burpow. 

Weltech-street, Cavendish-Square, 
February 5, 1812. 
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MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 


Account of the Triat of Knox 
the RerormMer, for opposing the 
MarriaGe of Mary QuEEN oF 
Scots, with the ConvERSATION 
that passed lLetween him and her 
Majesty. 

[From M‘Crie’s Life of Knox.] 


EFORE the dissolution of the 
arliament, the Reformer em- 
braced an opportunity of disburdening 
his mind in the presence of the greater 
part of the mensbers assembled in his 
chureh. After discoursing of the great 
mercy of God shewn to Scotland, in 
marvellously delivering them from 
bondage of sou! and body, and of the 
deep ingratitude which he perceived 
in all ranks of persons, he addressed 
himself particularly tothe nobility. He 
praised God that he had an oppor- 
tunity of pouring out the sorrows of 
bis heart in their presence, who could 
attest the truth of all that he had 
spoken. He appealed to their con- 
sciences if he had not, in their greatest 
extremities, exhorted them to depend 
upon God, and assured them of pre- 
servation and victory, if they preferred 
his glory to their own lives and secu- 
Jar interests. ‘‘ I have been with you 
in your most desperate temptations 
(continued he, in a strain of empas- 
sioned eloquence): in your most ex- 
treme dangers I have been with you. 
St. Johnston, Cupar-moor, and the 
Craggs of Edinburgh, are yet recent 
in my heart; yea, that dark and do- 
jorous night wherein all Phy my lords, 
with shame and fear, Jeft this town, 
is yet in my mind, and God forbid 
that ever ] forget it! What was, I say, 
my exhortation to you, and what has 
fallen in vain of all that ever God 
promised unto you by my mouth, ye 
yourselves yet live to testify. There 
is not one of you against whom was 
death and destruction threatened 
perished; and how many of your 
eremies has God plagued before your 
eyes? Shall this be the thankfulness 
that ye shail render unto your God? 
To betray his causey when ye have it 
in your hands to establish it as you 
lease?” He saw nothing (he said) 
but a cowardly desertion of Christ’s 
standard. Some had eyen the effron- 
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tery to say that they had neither law 
nor parliament for their religion.— 
They had the authority of God for 
their religion, the truth of which was 
independent of buman laws; but it 
was also accepted within this realm 
in public parliament; and that par- 
liament he would maintain to have 
been as lawful as any ever held in the 
kingdom. 

In the conclusion of his discourse, 
he adverted to the reports of her ma- 
jesty’s marriage, and the princes who 
courted this alliance; and (desiring 
the audience to mark his words), 
predicted the consequences which 
were to be dreaded, if ever the no- 
bility consented that their sovereign 
should marry a papist. 

Protestants as well as papists were 
offended with the freedom of this 
sernion, and some who. had been 
most familiar with the preacher now 
shunned his company. Flatterers were 
not wanting to run to the queen, 
and inform Sher that John Knox had 
preached against her marriage.— 
After surmounting the opposition to 
her measures, and managing so suc- 
cessfully the haughty and independent 
barons of her kingdom, Mary was in- 
censed to think th 
be one man of obscure condition, who 
ventured tocondemp her proceedings; 
and aa she could not tame his stub- 
bornness, she determined to punish 
his temerity. Knox was ordered in- 
stantly to appear before her. Lord 
Ochiltree, with several gentlemen, 
accompanied him to the palace ; but 
the superintendent .of Angus alone 
was allowed to go with him into the 
royal presence. 

Her majesty received him in a very 
different manner from what she had 
done at Lochlevin. Never had prince 
been handled (she. passionately ex- 
claimed) as she was: she had borne 
with him in all his rigorous speeches 
against herself and ber uncles; she 
had sought his favour by all means ; 
she had offered unto him audience 
whenever he pleased to admonish her. 
** And yet (said she) I cannot be quit 
of you. I vow to God I shall be 
once revenged”—QOn_ pronouncing 
these words with great violence, she 
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burst into a flood of tears which in- 
terrupted her speech. When the 
gueen had composed herself, he pro- 
ceeded calmly to make his defence. 
Her Grace and he had (he said) at 
different times.been engaged in con- 
troversy, and he never before per- 
ceived her otfended with him. When 
it should please God to deliver her 
from the bondage of error in which 
she had been trained through want of 
instruction in the truth, he trusted 
that her majesty would not find the 
liberty of his tongue offensive. Out 
of the pulpit he thought few had oc- 
casion to be offended with him; but 
there he was .not master of himself, 
bat bound to obey Him who corn- 
manded him to speak plainly, and to 
flaier no flesh on the face of the 
earth. 

«« But. what have you to do with 
my marriage ?”> said the queen. He 
was proceeding to state the extent of 
his commission as a preacher, and the 
reasons which led him to touch on 
that delicate subject! buat she inter- 
rupted him by repeating her question. 
** What have ye to do with my mar- 
riage? Or what are you in this com- 
monwealth ?”—** A subject born with- 
in. the same, madam,” replied the Re- 
former, piqued by the last question, 
and the contemptuous tone in which 
it was proposed. ‘And albeit I be 
neither earl, lord, nor baron in it, yet 
has God made me (how abject ? 
ever | be in your eyes) a profitable 
member within the same. Yea, ma- 
dam, to me it appertains no less to 
forewarn of such things as may burt 
it, if I foresee them, than it doth to 
any of the nobility ; for both my vo- 
cation and conscience requires plain- 
ness of me. And therefore, madam, 
to yourself I say that which I spake 
in public place: Whensoever the no- 
bility of this realm sball consent that 
ye be subject to an unfaithful hus- 
band, they do as much as in them 
lieth to renounce Christ, to banish 
his truth from them, to betray the 
freegom of this realin, and perchance 
shall in the end do small comfort to 
yourself.” At these words, the queen 
began agaiu to weep and sob with 
great bitterness. ‘The superintendent, 
who was a man of mild and gentle 
spirit, tried to mitigate her grief and 
tesentinent: he praised her beauty 


and her accomplishments ; and told 
her, that there was not a prince in 
Europe who would not reckon him- 
self happy in gaining ber hand.— 
During this scene, the severe and 
inflexible mind of the Reformer dis- 
played itself. He continued silent, 
and with unaltered countenance, un- 
til the queen had given vent to ber 
feelings. He then protested, that he 
never took delight in the distress.of 
any creature; it was with great dif- 
ficulty that he’could see his own boys 
weep when he corrected them for 
their faults, far less could he rejoice 
in her majesty’s tears; but seeing he 
had given her no just reason of of- 
fence, and hed only discharged his 
duty, he was constrained, though un- 
willingly, to sustain her tears, rather 
than hurt his conscience, and betray 
the commonwealih through his si- 
lence, 

This apology inflamed the queen 
still more: she ordered him imme- 
diately to Jeave ber presence, and 
wait the signification of her: pleasure 
in the adjoining room. There he 
steod as ‘* one whom men had never 
seen ;” all his friends (Lord Ochiltree 
excepted) being afraid to shew him 
the smallest countenance. — In this 
situation he addressed himself to the 
court-ladies, who sat in their richest 


dress in the chamber. ‘* O fair ladies, 


how pleasing war this lyfe of yours, 
if it sould ever abyde, and then, in 
the end, that we might pas to hevin 
with all this gay gear !"+ Having en- 
gaged them in a conversation, he 
passed the time till Erskine came and 
informed him, that he was allowed to 
go home until her majesty had taken 
further advice. The queen insisted 
to have the judgment of the Lords of 
Articles, whether the words he had 
used in the pulpit were not action- 
able; but she was persuaded to desist 
from a prosecution. ‘* And so that 
storme quietit in appearance, bot nevir 
in the hart.” 

No expressiogs are sufficiently strong 
1o describe the horror which many 
feel at the monstrous insensibility and 
inhumanity of Knox, in remainin 
unmoved, while “ youth, beauty, an 
royal dignity” were dissolved in tears 


before him. a surely, | 
u 


must the charms of the een of 
Scots have been, and iron hearted the 
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Reformer who could resist their im- 
pression, when they continue to this 
day to exercise such a sway over the 
hearts of men, that even grave and 
serious authors, not addicted to the 
language of gallantry and romance, 
can protest that they cannot read of 
the tears which she shed on this oc- 
casion, without feeling an taclination 
to weep along with her*. There 
may be some, however, who, know- 
ing how much real_misery there is in 
the wor!d, are not disposed to waste 
their feelings unnecessarily, and who 
are of opinion, that there was not 
much to commiserate in the con- 
dition of the Queen, nor to reprobate 
in the conduct of the Reformer.— 
Considering that she had been sp for- 
tunate in her measures, and tound her 
nobility so ready to gratify her wishes, 
the passion by which she sutlered her- 
self to be transported was extrava- 
gant, and her tears must have been 
those of anger ana not of grief. On 
the other hand, when we consider 
that Knox was at this time deserted 
by his friends, and stood almost alone 
in resisting the will of a princess, who 
accomplished ber measures chiefly by 
caresses and tears, We may be disposed 
to form a more favourable idea of his 
conduct and motives. We behold not, 
indeed, the enthusiastic lover, ming- 
ling bis tears with those of his mis- 
tress, and vowing to revenge her 
wrongs; nor the man of nice sensi- 
bility, who loses every other consider- 
ation in the gratification of ‘his feel- 
ings; but we behold what is more 
rare, the stern patriot, the rigid re- 
former, who, in the discharge of his 
duty, and in a public cause, can with- 
stand ihe tide of tenderness as well as 
the storm of passion. ‘There have 
been fimes when such conduct was 
regarded as the proof of a superior 
mind; and the man who, from such 
motives, ‘* hearkened not to the wife 
of his bosom, nor knew his own chil- 





* Missionary Magazine, vol. xv. 
p. 311, 312. Itis rather a curious cir- 
cumstance, that Mary, when she pro- 
nounced the words which made the 
tear of svinpathy to start into the eye 
of the tender-hearted reviewer, was 
laughing immoderately. Comp. Knox, 
Histoire, p. 240. 
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dren,” has been the object not of 
censure, but admiration, in sacred* 
as well as pagan story. 

Fertur pudice conjugis osculum, 

Parvosque vates, ut capitis mimor, 

Ab se removisse, et virilem 

Torvus humi posuisse vultum. 

Hor. lib. iti. Od.v. 

When Knox lay under the dispha. 
sure of the court, and had lost the 
confidence of his principal friends, 
his enemies judged it a favourable 
opportunity for attacking him in 
(what was universally allowed to be 
irreproachable) his moral conduct. 
At the very time that he was engaged 
in scrutinizing the scandal against 
Methven, and inflicting upon him the 
hichest censure of the church, it was 
alledged that he himself was guilty 
of a similar crime. Euphemia Dun. 
das, an inhabitant of Edinburgh, in- 


— 


veighing one day, in the presence of | 


acircle of her acquaintance, against 
the protestant doctrine and ministers, 
said, among other things, that John 
Knox had been a common whore- 
monger all his days, and that, within 
a few days past, he ‘* was apprehendit 
and tane turth of ane killogye with 
ane commoun hore.” This might 
erhaps have been passed over by 
Kune and the pant as an effusion 
of popish spleen and female seandal ; 
but the recent occurrence at Jed- 
burgh, the situation in which the Re- 
former at present stood, the public 
manner in which the charge had been 
brought, and the specification of a 
particular instance, seemed to them 
to justify and call for a legal prose- 
cution. Accordingly, the clerk of the 
General Assembly, on the 16th of 
June, gave in a formal representation 
and petition to the town council, 
praying that the woman might 
called before them, and the matter 
examined ; that, if the accusation was 
found true, the accused might be 
punished with all rigour without par- 
tiality ; and that, if false, the accuser 
might be dealt with according to the 
demerit of ber offence. She was 
called, and, appearing before the 
council, flatly refused that she had 
ever used any such words; although 
Knox’s procurator afterwards pro 





* Deut, xxxiii- 9. 
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duced respectable witnesses to prove 
that she had spoken them. 

This convicted calumny, which never 
gained the smallest credit at the time, 
would scarcely have deserved notice, 
had it not been revived, after the Re- 
former’s death, by the popish writers, 
who, having caught hold of the report, 
and dressed it out in all the horrid co- 
Jours which malice or credulity could 
suggest, circulated it industriously, 
by their publications, through the 
continent. ‘Though I had not been 
able to trace these slanders to_ their 
source ; the atrocity of the imputed 
crimes, the unspotted reputation 
which the accused uniformly main- 
tained among all his contemporaries, 
the glaring seli-contradictions of the 
accusers, and, above all, the notour 
spirit of slander and wanton deia- 
mation for which they have long been 
stigmatised in the learned world, 
would have been grounds sufticient 
for rejecting such charges with detes- 
tation. Those who are acquainted 
with the writings of that perjod will 
not think that I speak too strongly. 

The queen flattered herself that she 
had at last caught the Reformer in an 
offence, which would: infallibly sub- 
ject him to exemplary punishment. 
During her residence at Stirling, in 
the month of August, the domestics 
whom she left behind her in Holy- 
roodhouse celebrated the popish wor- 
ship with greater publicity than had 
been usual when she derself was pre- 
sent; and at the time when the sacras 
ment of the supper was dispensed in 
Edinburgh, they revived certain su- 
berstitious practices which had been 
aid aside by the Roman Catholics, 
since the establishment of the Refor- 
mation. This boldness offended the 
protestants, and some of them went 
down to the palace to mark the inha- 
bitants who repaired to the service. 

Perceiving numbers entering, they 
burst into the chapel, and presenting 
themselves at the altar, which was 
prepared for mass, asked the priest 
how he durst be so malapert as to 
proceed in that manner, when the 
Queen was absent? Alarmed at this 
intrusion, the mistress of the house- 
hold dispatched a messenger to the 
comptroller (who was attending ser- 
mon in St. Gilés’s), desiring him to 
come instantly to save her life and 
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the palace. Having hurried down; 
accompanied with the magistrates, 
and a guard, the comptroller found 
every thing quiet and no appearance 
of tumult, except what was occasion- 
ed by the company which he brought 
along with him*. When the report 
of this affair was carried to the Queen, 
she declared her resolution not to ree 
turn to Edinburgh unless this riot was 
punished, and indicted two of the 
protestants, who had been most 
active, to stand trial ** for forethought 
felony, hamesuckin, and invasion of 
the palace.” Fearing that she intend- 
ed to proceed to extremities against 
these men, and that their condem- 
nation was a preparative to some hose 
tile attempts against their religion, 
the protestants in Edinburgh resolved 
that Knox, agreeably to a commission, 
should write a circular letter to the 
principal gentlemen of their persua- 
sion, informing them of the circum- 
stances, and requesting their presence 
on the day of trial. He wrote the 
letter according to their request. A 
copy of it having come into the hands 
of Sinclair, bishop of Ross, and pre- 
sident of the Court of Session. who 
Was a great personal enemy to Knox, 
he conveyed it immediately to the 
Queen at Stirling. She communicated 
it to the privy council, who, to her 
great satisfaction, pronounced it trea- 
sonalle; but to give the greater so- 





* Spottiswood gives a different <c- 
count of this affair, which has been 
adopted by different writers. HH not 
only says that the protestants “‘ forced 
the gates;” but that ‘‘ some (of the 
papists) were taken and carried to pri- 
son, many escaped the back way with 
the priest himself.” History, p. 188.— 
But he could not have the opportuni- 
ty of being so well acquainted with the 
circumstances as Knox, whose account 
is totally irreconcileable with the arch- 
bishop's. He expressly says, that be- 
sides bursting into the chapel, and 
addressing the priest as above men- 
tioned, ** no farther was done or said.” 
Llistoire, p. 335,956. Had some of the 
papists been carried to prison, he never 
could have given such an account as 
he did, not only in his history, but also 
in his cireutar letter, which was pro- 
duced at his trial, without any contras 
diction on this head. 
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leronity to the proceedings, it was 
resolved that an extraordinary con- 
vention of the counsellors and other 
noblemen should be called to meet at 
Edinburgh, in the end of December, 
to try the cause. The Reformer was 
summoned: to appear before this 
convention*. 

Previous to the day of trial, great 
influence was used in private to per- 
suade or intimidate him to acknow- 
ledge a fault, and throw himself on 
the Queen's mercy. This he peremp- 
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that he never would confess a fault 
when he was conscieus of none, and 
had not learned to cry treason at every 
thing which the multitude called trea- 
son, nor to fear what they feared ~ 
The wily secretary endeavoured to 
bring on a dispute on the subject, 
and to draw from. him the defence 
which he meant to make for himself; 
but Knox, aware of his craft, declined 
the conversation, aud told hitm that it 
would be foolish to intrust with his 
defence, one who had already pre- 


torily refused todo. The master of judged his cause. 


Maxwell, afterwards Lord Herries, 
with whom he had long been very 
intimate, threatened him. with the 
loss of his friendship, and told him 
that he would repent, if he did not 
submit to the Queen, for men would 
not bear with him as they had hither- 
to done. He replied, that he did not 
understand such language; he had 
never opposed her majesty except in 
the article of religion, and surely it 
was net meant that he should bow to 
her in that matter; if God stood by 
him (which he would do as long as he 
confided in him, and preferred His 
glory to his own life), he regarded 
little how men should behave towards 
him; nor did he know wherein they 
had borne with him, unless in hearing 
the word of God from his mouth, 
which, if they should reject, he would 
mourn for them, but the danger would 
be their own. 

Tlie Earl of Murry, and secretary 
Maitland, sent for him to the clerk 
register’s house, and had a Jong con- 
versation with him to the same pur- 
pose. They represented the pains 
which they had taken to mitigate the 
Queen's resentment, and that nothing 
could-save him but a timely submis- 
sion. He gave them the same answer, 





* It has been doubted whether this 
convention acted as a court of judi- 
cature ip Knox’s trial, or met merely 
to determine whether be should be 
brought to a judicial trial. Dabyell’s 
Cursory Remarks, prefixed to Scottish 
Poems, vol. i. 72. It is evident that 
it was not an ordinary or proper nfeet- 
ing of the privy council. The justice 
general, the lord advocate, and the 
other law lords were present. Knox, 
hiistoire, p, 389, 3.40. 


On the day appointed for the trial, 
the public anxiety was greatly raised, 
and the palace yard, with all the ave- 
nues, was crowded with people, who 


waited to learn the result. The pannel - 


was conducted to the chamber in 
which the lords were already assem- 
bled, and engaged in consultation. 
Wien the Queen had taken ber seat, 
and perceived Knox standing unco- 
vered at the foot of the table, she 
burst into a loud fit of laughter.— 
«© That man,” she said, ‘‘ had made 
her weep, and shed never a tear him- 
self: she would now see if she could 
make him weep.” 
opened the proceedings, by stating, 
in a speech addressed to the Re- 
former, the reasons why the Queen 
had convened him befere her nobility. 
“* Let him acknowledge his own hand- 
writing,” said the Queen, “ and then 
we shail judge of the contents of the 
letter.” A’copy of the circular letter 
being handed to him, he looked at 
the subscription, and said that it was 
his; and though he had subscribed a 
number of blanks, he had such con- 
fidence in the fidelity of the scribe, 
that he was ready to acknowledge 
both the subscription and the con- 
tents. ‘You have done more than [ 
would have done,” said Maitland; 
‘* Charity is not suspicious,” replied 
the other. —** Well, well,” said the 
Queen, “ read your own letter, and 
then answer to such things as shall be 
demanded of you."’—‘‘ I will do the 
best I can,” said he ; and having read 
the letter with an audible veice, re- 
turned it to the queen's advocate, wha 
was commanded to accuse him. 

«* Heard you ever, my lords, a more 
despiteful and treasonabie letter?” 
said the Queen, looking round the 
table. ‘* Mr. Knox, are you not sorry 
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from your heart, and do you not re- 
pent that such a letter has passed your 
en, and from you has come to the 
nowledge of others ?” said Maitland. 
‘« My lord secretary, before J repent 
I mist be taught my offence.”— 
«« Offence ! if there were no more but 
the convocation of the queen's lieges, 
the offence cannot be denied.” —** Re- 
member yourself, my lord, there is a, 
difference between a lawful convo- 
cation and an unlawful. If I have 
been guilty in this, I offended oft 
since geome Jast into Scotland; for 
what convocation of the brethyen has 
ever been to this hour, unto which 
my pen served not ?”—* Then was 
then; and now is now,” said the secre- 
tary; ‘‘ we have no need of such con- 
vocations as sometimes we have had.” 
«« The time that has been is even now 
before my eyes,”’ rejoined the Refor- 
mer; ‘‘ for I see the poor flock in no 
Jess danger than it has been at any 
time before, except that the devil has 
got a vizor upon his face. Before he 
came in with his own face, discovered 
by open tyranny, seeking the destruc- 
tion of ali that refused idolatry ; and 
then, I think, you will confess the 
brethren fowtelly assembled them- 
selves for defence of their lives: and 
now the devil comes under the cloak 
of justice, to do that which God would 
not suffer him to do by strength.” 
“« What is this?” interrupted her 
majesty, who was offended that the 
pannel should be allowed such liberty 
of speech, and thought that she could 
bring him more closely to the ques- 
tion. What is this? Methinks you 
trifle with him. Who gave him au- 
thority to make convocation of my 
lieges? Is not that treason ?’—** No, 
madam,” replied Lord Ruthven, dis- 
pleased at the active keenness which 
the Queen shewed in the cause; 
** for he makes convocation of the 
people to hear prayer and sermon al- 
most daily ; and whatever your Grace 
or others will think thereof, we think 
it no treason.”—‘* Hold your peace,” 
said the Queen ! ‘* and let him make 
answer for himself.”—** I began, ma- 
dam,” resumed Knox, ‘ to reason 
with the secretary (whom I take to 
be a betier dialectician than your 
Grace) that all convocations aré not 
unlawful ; and now my Lord Ruthyen 
Universat Mac. Vou. XVII. 
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has given the instance.” —* I will say 
nothing against your religion, nor 
against = convening to = ser- 
mons ; but what authority have you 
to convocate my subjects when you 
will, without my commandment ?” 
He answered, that at his own will he 
had never convened four persons its 
Scotland, but at the orders of his bre- 
thren he had given many advertise- 
ments, and great multitudes had as- 
sembled ; and if her Grace complained 
that this had been done without her 
command, he would answer, that so 
was all that had been done as to the 
reformation of religion in this king- 
dom. He must, onl tn be con- 
victed by a just law, before he would 
profess sorrow for what he had done: 
he thought he had done no wrong. 

‘« You shall not escape so,” said the 
Queen. ‘ Isit not treason, my lords, 
to accuse a prince of cruelty ? I think 
there be acts of parliament against 
such whisperers.” Several of their 
lordships said that there wete such 
laws. ‘* But wherein can I be accused 
of this ?”—** Read this part of your 
own bill,” said the Queen, who shew- 
ed herself an acute prosecutor. She 
then caused the following sentence 
to be read from his letter: ‘ This 
fearful summons is directed against 
them [the two persons who were in- 
dicted] to make no doubt a prepara- 
tive on a few, that a door may be 
opened to execute cruelty upon a 
greater multitude.”— Lo!” exclaim- 
ed the Queen exultingly ; ‘ what say 
you to that ?” The eyes of the assem- 
bly were fixed on the pannel, anxious 
to know what answer he would make 
to this charge. 

‘« Ts it lawful for me, madam, to 
answer for myself? or shall 1 be con- 
demned unheard ?”—** Say what you 
can ; for I think you have enough to 
do.”—‘« I will first then desire of your 
Grace, madam, and of this most 
henourable .audience, whether your 
Grace knows not, that the obstinate 
papists are deadly enemies to all such 
as profess the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and that they most earnestly desire 
the extermination of them, and of the 
true doctrine that is taught within this 
realm?” The Queen was silent: but 
the lords, with one voice, exclaimed, 
“* God forbid that ever the lives of the 

O 
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faithful, or yet the staying of the doc- 
trine stood in the power of the papists! 
for just experience has taught us what 
cruelty lies in their hearts.”—‘ I must 
proceed then,” said the Reformer. 
‘€ Seeing that I perceive that all will 
grant, that it were a barbarous thing 
to destroy such a multitude as profess 
the gospel of Christ witbin this realm, 
which oftcner than once or twice they 
have attempted to do by force, — 
they, by God and by his providence 
being disappointed, have invented 
more cratty and dangerous practices, 
to wit, to make the prince a party 
under colour of law; and so what 
they could not do by open force, they 
shall perform by crafty deceit. For 
who thinks, my lords, that the insa- 
tiable cruelty of the papists (within 
this realm I mean) shal! end in the 
murdering of these two brethren, now 
unjustly summoned, and more un- 
justly to be accused? And therefore, 
madam, cast up, when you list, the 
acts of your parliament; | lave of- 
fended nothing*against them; for I 
accuse not, in my letter, your Grace, 
nor yet your nature, of cruelty. But 
I affirm yet again, that the pestileut 
papists, who have inflamed your Grace 
against those poor men at this present, 


are the sons of the devil, and there- 
fore must obey the desires of their 


father, who has been a liar and 
manslayer from the beginning. "— 
** You forget yourself! you are not 
now in the palpit,” said one of -the 
lords. ‘*J am in the place where I 
am demanded of conscience to speak 
the truth; and therefore the truth I 
speak, impugn it whoso list.” He 
acded, again addressing the Queen; 


thaf persons who appeared to be of 


honest, gentle, and meek natures, 
had often been corrupted by wicked 
counsel; that the papists who had her 
ear were dangerous counseilors, and 
such her mother had found them 
to be. 

Mary, perceiving that nothing was 
to be gained by reasoning, began to 
upbraid hun with his harsh bebavieur 
to her, at their last interyiew. He 
spake ** fair enough” at present before 
the lords, she said, but on that occa- 
sion he caused her to shed many salt 
tears, and said, ‘he set not by her 
weeping.” This drew from him a vin- 
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dication of his conduct, in which he 
gave a narration of that conference. 
After this.the secretary, having spoken 
with the Queen, told Kuox that he 
was at liberty to return bome for that 
night. ‘* I thank God and the Queen’s 
Majesty,” said he. 

When Knox, had avithdrawn, the 
judgment of the nobility was taken 
respecting his conduct. All of them, 
with the exception of the immediate 
dependents of the court, voted, that 
he was not guilty of any breach of the 
laws. The secretary, who bad assured 
the Queen of his condemnation, was 
enraged at this decisign. He brought 
her majesty, who had retired before 
the vote, again into the room, and 
proceeded to call the votes a second 
time in her presence.” This attempt to 
overawe them incensed the nobility. 
«¢ What!’ said they, ‘* shall the laird 
of Lethington have power to controul 
us? or shall the presence of a womait 
cause us to offend God, and to con- 
demn an innocent man against our 
consciences ?” With this they repeat- 
ed their votes, absolving him from all 
offence, and praising his modest ap- 
pearance and judicious defences, 


Mary was unable to conceal her 
mortification and displeasure, at this 
unexpected comiial When the 
Bishop of Ross, who had been the 
informer, gave his vote on the same 
side with the rest, she taunted him 
openly in court. ‘* Trouble not the 
child! I pray you trouble him not! 
for he is newly wakened out of his 
sleep. Why-should not the old fool 
follow the iootsteps of those that have 
passed before him ?” The bishop re- 
plied coldly, that ber majesty might 
easily know that his vote was not in- 
fiuenced by partiality to the accused, 
«That nicht was nyther dancing nor 
fiddeling in the court ; for madam was 
disappoynted of hir purpose, quhilk 
was to have bad Johne Knox in hir 
will, be vote of hir nobility*.” 





* Knox, Histoire, p. 398348. The 
account of this trial given by Calder- 
wood, in his MS. has been compared 
with that ef Knox, aud exactly agrees 
with it. 
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OsservaTionson some of the STRATA 
in the Neigusounnoon of Lon- 
, pon, and on the Fossit Remains 
contained in them. By James 

Parkinson, Esq. Memler of the 

Geological Society. 

(Froin the Transactions of the Geological 
Society.) 
[ Continued from page 25.) 

MONG those recent shells, the 
J‘& resemblance of which to the fos- 
sil ones of this stratum is such as ap- 
pears to render a comparison by an 
experienced conchologist necessary, 
may be enumerated :—/atella unga- 
rica, Patella militaris, Patella sinen- 
sis, (Calyptrea, Lam.) Patella _fis- 
sura, (Emarginula, Lam.) one or two 
species of Patelle, with a perforation 
in the apex, /Fissurella, Lam.) Ne- 
rita glaucina, Nerita canrena, ( Nati- 
ca,Lam.) Turlo terebra, 4 Turritelila, 
Lam.) Murer corneus, Murex erina- 
ceus, Strombus pes pelicani, Cyprea 
pediculus, with no sulcus along the 
back, Pholas crispatus, in fragments, 
Solen ensis, and Solen siliqua, in frag- 
ments, Cardium edule, Curdium acu- 
leatum ? -bearing the size and form 
of this sheil, but having from thirty- 
four to thirty-six ribs, with no depres- 
sed line down their middle, nor ves- 
tiges of spines ; Mactra solida, Venus 
exoleta, Venus scotica ? Venericardia 
sendis, Lam. Arca giycemeris, Arca 
nucleus. ; 

Besides these remains of marine 
animals, the fossil hollow tubercles, 
having lost the spines, of the thorn- 
tack are here found ; also fragments 
of the fossil palate, (Scopula lit- 
toralis of Lhwydd) and fossil remains 
of sponge and alcyonia, particularly a 
very fair specimen of the reticudited 
alcyonium, Org. Rem. vol. ii. pl. ix. 
fig. g. 

In this bed, among the gravel and 
the shells, are frequently found frag- 
ments of fossil bone, which possess 
some-striking peculiarities. They are 
seldom more than belf an inch*in 
thickness, two inches*in width, and 
» twelve in length; always having tuis 
flat form, and generally marked with 
small deuts or depressions. Their 
colour, which is brown, light or dark, 
and sometimes inclining to a greenish 
tint, is evidently derived from an im- 
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pregnation with iron. From this im- 
pregnation they have also received a 
creat increase of weight and solidity ; 
from having been rolled they have 
acquired a considerable polish ; and 
on being struck by any hard body 
they give a shrill ringing sound. 
These fragments, washed out of the 
stratum in which they had been im- 
bedded, are found on the beach at 
Walton, but occur in much greater 
quantity at Harwich. 

Of the flat rounded pieces described 
above, no conjecture can be formed 
as to the particular bone or particular 
animal to which they belonged. But 
within these few years an Essex gen- 
tleman found. on the beach at Har- 
wich, a tooth which was supposed to 
have belonged to the mammoth. This 
fossil was kindly obtained at my re- 
quest, for the purpose of being ex- 
hibited to the members of the Geo- 
logical Society, by my late friend Dr. 
Menish ; and certainly it appeared to 
be part of a tooth of that animal. - Jt 
had been broken and rounded by 
rolling, but its characters were still 
capable of being ascertained — It pos- 
sessed, in the softer parts. the colour 
and appearance of the Essex mineral- 
ised bones so distinctly, as to: leave 
not a doubt of its having been im- 
bedded in this stratum ; whilst in the 
enamel it manifested decided charac- 
ters of the tooth of sozje species of 
the mammoth, or mastodon of Cu- 
vier. 

The actual limit of this stratum has 
not been ascertained; it is however 
known to extend through Essex, 
Middlesex, part of Kent, and Surry, 
and through Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and indeed much furtize? 
both to the northward and westward. 
In many parts its continuity has been 
interrupted, apparently by partial 
abruptions of it, together even with a 
portion of the stratum on which it 
rests. The shcus of this stratum have 
hitherto been discovered only in the 
parts already noticed. © 


BLUE CLAY STRATUM. 

This, the next subjacent: bed, is 
formed of a ferruginous clay exceed- 
ing 200 feet in thickness” Its colour 
for a few feet in the upper part is a 
yellowish-brown, but through the 
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whole of its remaining depth is of a 
dark bluish grey, verging on black. 
It is not only characterised by these 
circumstances, but by the numerous 
septaria which are dispersed through 
it, and by the peculiar fossils which 
it contains. 

Tke difference of colour observed 
between its superior and inferior part, 
and which has generally been sup- 
posed to be owing to a diflerence in 
the degree cf oxidation of the iron 
present in it, appears to be the result 
of a difference in the quantity of it, 
occasioned by the washing away of 
this metal in the upper part by the 
water which percolates throvgn it, 
and which runs cif Jaterally by the 
numerous drains made near the sur- 
face. The dark red colour of tiles 
made from the blue clay, the reddish- 
yellow colour of the place bricks made 
of the yeliowish-brown clay, and the 
bright yellow hue of the washed 
melms, those bricks which are form- 
ed of the yellow clay which has been 
exposed to repeated washings, are 
thus accounted for. 

The septaria lie horizontally, and 
are disposed at unequal distances from 
each other in seemingly regular lay- 
ers: and, as has been just observed 
of the stratum itself, they become of 
a paler colour, and it may be added 
suffer decomposition, when placed so 
high in the stratum as to be exposed 
to the action of percolating water. 
They frequently inclade portions of 
wood pierced by the Teredines, Nau- 
tili, and other: shells: and it is a fact 
that may be worthy of being attended 
to, whilst inquiring into their forma- 
tion, that the septa of calcareous spar 
frequently intersect the «substances 
enclosed in the septaria. 

This stratum is to be found not only 
wherever the preceding deposition 
extends, but in other parts also where 
that has been removed. “The clitis of 
this clay, at Sbepey, extend about six 
miles in length; the more elevated 
parts, whicl: are about ninety feet in 
height, being about four miles in 
Jength, and declining gradually as 
they terminate towards the east and 
west, 

The fossils: of this stratum have 
been already carefully particularised. 
A catalogue of those found at Shepey 
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was added by Mr. Jacobs to his 
Plante Favershamienses ; and an ac- 
count of several of the fossil fruits 
found at Shepey was published by 
Dr. Parsons in the 50th volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions. The 
fossils of Hampshire have been scien- 
tifically described by Dr. Solander, 
in the Fusstlia Hantonensia of Mr. 
Brander, where the fussils themselves 
are very exactly figured. 

It was not supposed, even after the 
publication of these accounts, that the 
fossils of Shepey and those of Hamp- 
shire were of the same stratum. 
Among the Hampsbire fossils no 
mention is made of crals, lolsters, 
tortoises, nautili, nor the heads or 
bodies of fishes so abundant at She- 
pey; whilst the Murex pyrus, Mu- 
rex longevus, Strombus ampius, &e. 
of the Hampshire cliff had never, 
perhaps, been enumeraied among the 
Shepey fossils. ae 

The identity of the stratum at She- 
pey and in Hampshire has, within a 
few years, been decided by digging 
iato this same stratum at Kew, where 
several of the fossils, which. had 
hitherto been supposed peculiar to 
Shepey, were found in the same pit 
with those which had been considered 
as peculiar to Hampshire. 

In the present year, on cutting 
through a mound of this stratum 
which forms Highgate-bill, this iden- 
tity has been still farther manifested 
by the discovery of great numbers of 
those fossils mingled together which 
had been generally distinguished into 
Hampshire and Shepey fossils; as 
crals, nautili, &c. like those of She- 
pey, together with several shells 
whieh had been generally regarded 
as peculiar to Hampshire, and in par- 
ticular that uncommon alated shell, 
Stirombus ampilus, Solander. (Ros- 
tellaria macroptera, Lamarck.) 

In examining this stratum, the cu- 
rious fact that certain organic remains 
ave peculiar to particular depositions, 
is first observed.» Very few indeed of 
the fossil shells of the gravel strata 
are to be found in the bed of blue clay. 
In the gravel strata, by far the greatef 
number of the shells bear a close 
agreement with those which now ex- 
ist in not very distant seas; but in this 
clay stratum, ‘ very few of the shells 
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are known to be natives of our own, 
or indeed any of the European shores, 
but the far greater part of them, upon 
a comparison with the recent, are 
wholly unknown to us.” ——Jossilia 
Hantoniensia, p. 5. 


But although this clay stratum con- 
tains fossils of a much older date than 
those of the gravel stratum, it possesses 
other marks which agree with its po- 
sition in shewing that-it is of com- 
paratively:modern formation, It in- 
cludes none of the remains of any of 
the lost fossils, such as the Cornu am- 
monis, Enertnites, &c. Mr. Jacobs 
indeed speaks of one imperfect speci- 
men of Belemnites and of Astroite 
having been found, but at the same 
time as being very uncommon; Mr. 
Brander, however, does not appear 
to have met with any of these older 
fossils ; nor have any of them been 
discovered either at Kew or High- 
gate. Hence it seems reasonable io 
conclude, that the single imperfect 
belemnite and the few astroite were 
not inhabitants of the sea at the pe- 
riod when this stratum was deposited, 
but were washed out of some of the 
more ancient strata, and ledged by 
accident in the bed where they were 
found*, 

The quantity of fruit or ligneous 


seed vessels and berries, which has P 


been found in this stratum at Shepey, 
is prodigious. Mr. Francis Crow, of 
Feversham, has procured from this 
fertile spot a very large collection, 
and by carefully comparing each in- 
dividual specimen by their internal as 
well as their external appearance, he 
has been enabled to select seven hun- 
dred specimens, none of which are 
duplicates, and very few agree.with 





* [tappears to be necessary to guard 
against two sources of error whilst ap- 

ropriating fossi!s to their respective 
strata: one is the circumstance here 
ailuded to, where the fossils of a pre- 
existent stratum have been washed 
out by the waters while cepositing a 
more recent stratum: the other is 
where, at the line ef junction of wo 
Strata, the animals of the one are found 
within the borders of the other stra- 
tum; a circumstance by no means 
difficult to be conceived or explained. 
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any known seed vessels. These vege- 
table remains have also been found 
on the opposite Essex shore, but in 
very small nambers. They have also 
been met with in that part of the 
stratum which has been examined at 
Kew. At Highgaie and at Shepey a 
resinous maticr, highly inflammable, 
of a darkish brown colour, and yield- 
ing, on fricuion, a peculiar odour, has 
also been found. This substance has 
been conjectured to exist in an un- 
altered state, ard this indeed seems 
to be the fact, from its resinous frac- 
ture; but it must be observed, on the 
other hand, that pieces of it occur 
which are penetrated by iron pyrites. 
‘This stratum is also rendered ex- 
ceecingly interesting by its surface 
appearing to have been the residence 
of land animals, not a singie vestige 
of which seems to have been found 
in any of the numerous subjacent 
strata of the British series. Mr. Jacobs 
relates that the remains of an elephant 
were found at Shepey. The remains 
of the elephant, stag, and hippopo- 
tamus have ajso beeu dug up at Kew, 
At Walton in Essex, not only the re- 
mains of the elephant, stag, and hi 
popotamus have been discovered, but 
also remains of the rhinoceros, and of 
the Irish fossil elk. Org. Rem. vol. iii. 
. 360. 
It has been generally supposéd that 
these remains were coutained within 
the stratum of blue clay ; but the cir- 
cumstances, under which they are 
found, seem rather to warrant the 
conclusion, that they were deposited 
on the surface of those low spots 
where abruptions of the superior part 
of this stratum had taken place. Thus 
the remains of the elephant mentioned 
by Mr. Jacobs were not in the cliff, 
but in a low situation at a distance 
from it; so also the remains of land: 
animals in Essex occur a little below 
the surface, in a line with the marshes, 
which are a very few feet above high 
water mark. By a communication 
of the late Mr. William Trimimer of 
Kew, it appeared that he found, un- 
der the sandy gravel, a bed of earth, 
shighly calcareous, from one faot to 
nine feet in thickness; beneath this 
a bed of gravel a few feet thick, con- 
taining water, and then the main 
stratum of blue clay. At the bottom 
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of the sandy gravel, he observed that 
the bones of the hippopotamus, deer, 
and elephant were met with; but not 
in those parts of the field to which 
the calcareous bed did not extend. 
Here also a considerable number of 
smalt and arta fresh - water 
shells, and at the bottom, snail-shells, 
were found. Does it not seem that 
the first appearance, or creation, of 
Jand-animals was on the dry-land of 
this stratum, and that they were over- 
evhelmed in these spots, by that sea 
which deposited the present superin- 
cumbent strata of gravel ? 


STRATA INTERPOSED BETWEEN THE 
CLAY AND THE CHALK. 

It is almost impossible to speak 
with precision of the subjacent strata, 
which are situated between the clay 
and the chalk, since very considerable 
variations occur as to their thickness, 
and indeed as to the form in which 
their constituent parts are disposed ; 
ai] since there exist but few sections, 
at least in the neighbourhood of the 
pietropolis, which present a view of 
the strata composing this formation. 
They are included in the following 
account by Mr. Farey:—‘* A sand 
stratum, of very variable thickness, 
next succeeds, and lays immediately 
upon the chalk, in most instances, 
as between Greenwich and Wool- 
wich, on the banks of the Thames ; 
which has. often been called the 
Blackheath sand: it frequently has a 
bed of cherty sandstone in it, called 
the grev-weathers.”—Report on Der- 
éyshire, &c. vol.i. p. DLE. 

On the upper part of a mound at 
New Charlton some traces of the 
Jowest part of the blue clay appear, 
eovered by net more than a foot of 
vegetable earth. This layer of clay 
ees not seem to exceed two feet in 
thiekness, which indeed it possesses 
enly on the’ top of some of those 
mounds, which occur so frequently 
as to render the surface in this district 
very irregular. In this clay, oysters 
ef different -forms are found: some 
approaching to the recent species, and 
ethers longer and somewhat vaulteds; 
bat they are in general so tender as 
to render it very difficult to obtain a 
tolerable specimen. With these also 
e<cur numerous Cerithia, Turritel/e 
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and Cytheree, Lam. all of which are 
in a similar state with the oysters, 
and appear tobe shells strictly belong- 
ing to the subjacent stratum, but 
which having Jain uppermost, became 
involved in the first or lowest depo- 
sition of the biue clay. 

Immediately beneath the clay there 
is found a line of about three or four 
inches of the preceding shells imbed- 
ed in a mass. of calcareous matter, 
the result of their disintegration, 
Beneath this are numerous alternating 
layers of shells, marl, and pebbles, 
for about twelve or fifteen feet. The 
shells are those which have been al- 
ready mentioned ; but are very rarely 
to be met with whole, and when en- 
tire, are so brittle as to be extricated 
with much difficulty. In some of 
these Jayers scarcely any thing but 
the mere fragments of shells are to 
be found, and in others a calcareous 
powder only is left. 

The pebbles are almost all ofa round. 
ish oval form, many of them being 
striped, but differing from those of 
the superior gravel stratum, in being 
seldom broken, in. there being few 
large ramose masses, and in their 
not bearing any marks or traces of 
organization. Many of these pebbles 
are passing into. a state of decompo- 
sition, whence they have in some 
degree the appearance of having been 
subjected to the action of fire: small 
fragments of shells are every where 
dispersed amongst them. 

Beneath the pebbles is a stratum 
of light fawn-coloured sand of about 
ten feet in depth, and immediately 
under this is the stratum of white 
sand, which is about 35 feet com 
and is here seen resting immediately 
on the chalk. 

At Plumstead, about a mile distant 
in a south-easterf direction, there is 
a pit, in which''the shells, about two 
years ago, were to be obtained ina 
much better state of preservation than 
at New Charlton; but this seam of 
shells, as the pit has been dug further 
in, has by degrees become so narrow 
as to be now nearly lost. In this pit, 
not only the shells already mentioned 
were found, but many tolerably per- 
fect specimens of Calyptre@a troche 
formis, Lam. Trochus apertus, Brav- 
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tice, and many minute shells in good 
preservation. All these shells appear 
uv have entirely lost their animal 
matter, and not having become im- 
bued with any connecting impreg- 
nation, they are extremely brittle. 
On examination with a Jens-it also 
appears that in most of the specimens 
nothing of their original surface re- 
mains, it having been every whete 
indented with impressions of the sur- 
rounding minute sand, made whilst 
the shells. were in a softened state. 
—This circumstance is particularly 
evinced in the Cyclades, in which a 
particular character in the hinge was 
thus concealed; in a mass of these 
shells from the Isle of Wight, it ap- 
or that the lateral teeth are crenu- 
ated, somewhat similar to those of 
the Muctra solida in the gravel stra- 
tum; but in the Cyclades of Plum- 
stead, this was not discoverable from 
the injuries which their surface had 
sustained from the sand. 

The fossils of this stratum evident] 
agree with those found by pow | 
and M. De France, above the chalk 
at Grignon, Courtagnon, &c. and they 
have been just shewn, incidentally, 
to exist in the Isle of Wight. In an 
eastern and southern direction from 
London, this stratum with its fossils 
is frequently discovered. 

On the heath near Crayford, about 
four miles eastward of Charlton, long 
vaulted oysters are, found similar to 
those already mentioned. About two 
iuiles farther, in the parish of Stone, 
is Cockle-shell-bank, so called, as Mr. 
Thorpe, the author of Custumale 
Roffense, says, p. 254 of that work, 
“from the great number of small 
shells there observable.” These are 
the Cyclades already spoken of, and 
Which Mr. John Latham, author of 
The general Synopsis of Birds,thought 
bore some resemblance to Tellina 
Cornea, Linn. Histor. Canchyl. of 
Lister, tab. 159. fig. 14. Mr. Latham 
here also met with a species of Ceri- 
thum, and another of Turritedla. 
Hragments of these shells are also fre- 

juently tarned up with the plough in 
that neighbourhood. They have like« 
vise been found at Dartford, at Bex- 
rey, — at Bromley, to the south- 
vard, 


Mr. Thorpe also relates that in the 
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parish of Stone, there ‘was a large 
mass of stone, of some hundreds 
weight, full of shells, which was 
brought from a field, and used as a 
bridge or stepway over a drain in the 
farm-yard.———(Custumate Ltoffense, 
p. 255.) 

In several spots in the neighbour- 
hood of Bromley, stone is found near 
the surface, formed of oyster-shells, 
still] adhering to the pebbles to which 
they were attached, and which are 
similar to those which have been just 
described, as occurring at Piumstead 
and at Charlton: the whole being 
formed by a calcareous cement into 
a coarse shelly limestone containing 
numerous pebbles. ‘The only quarry 
of this stone which has been yet 
worked is in the grounds of Claude 
Scoit, Esq. The opening hitherto 
made is but small; it is however suf- 
ficient to shew that the stratum here 
worked has suftered some degree of 
displacement, as it dips with an angle 
of about 45 degrees. 

At Feversham, over the chalk, Mr. 
Francis Crow has discovered a bed 
of dark brown sand, slightly aggluti- 
nated by a siliceous cement, and in- 
termixed with a small portion of clay. 
—In this stratum, which has been 
hitherto but little explored, he has 
found in a siliceous state, specimens 
of Stromlus pes pelicant and a species 
of Cuculiea, nearly resembling those 
which are met with in the Black- 
down whetstone pits. 


Patches of plastic clay are frequent- 
ly found over the chalk: some of 
these are yellow, and employed for 
the common sorts of pottery; but 
others are white,.or greyish white, 
and are used for finer purposes. The 
coarser clay is very frequently met 
with, nor are the finer kinds of very 
rare occurrence. Inthe Isle of Wight 
two species of plastic white clay are 
worked for the purpose of meking 
tobacco-pipes. A similar clay, which 
is used for making gallipots, is dug 
from the banks of the Medway. A 
fine, light ash-coloured, nearly white 
clay, which is employed in pottery- 
works, is also dug at Cheam, near 
Epsom, in Surry. 


{Ta Le continued.}) 
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Account of the Istanp of Masonca, 
by Six Jonn Carr. 


[From his ‘ Pes-riptive Travels in 
Spain Xu} 

(} N the night of the 5!th of Octo- 
AF ber. after spending a pleasant 
evening with a party of Spanish la- 
dics aud gentlemen on board of a ine 
American merchantsbip, lying in the 
mole of Tarragona, I set sail with the 
endeman who accompanied me to 
Ricssceseneis the Palma packet, a fe- 
Jecea with latine sails, for the island of 
Majorca, distant about one hundred 
miles ac the nearest pomt, and about 
120 to Palma, ,the capital. This 
island is the principai of the Ba- 
learic Islands, so called, as it is con- 
jectured, trom the remarkable skill of 
the carly natives in using the sling. 
In addition to Majorca, these islanus 
compiize Minorca, and Ivica. For- 
mentera, Cunejera, and a few oiher 
diminutive islands, are called the Pi- 
tyuse Islands. The whole were de- 
nominated by the ancients the [berian 
and Happy or Fortunate Isles, and 
formerly coutposed the kingdom of 
Majorca. * 

For our passage to Majorca, we 
were charged eight dollars, and a dol- 
lar for our table. As the wind was 
very unfavourable, we had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the advantage of 
vessels with latine sails, which in 
these seas, as I was informed, can go 
expeditiously within two points of the 
wind, We were neaily four days in 
perturming this little voyage, during 
which our fare was excellent. Every 
evening mass was performed, accom- 
panied with singing, sufficiently loud 
to have roused the attention of a pri- 
vateer, had any been within reason- 
able distance, even if the darkness of 
the right had prevented their secing 
us, On the gth in the morning, owing 
to the state of the wind, we were 
obliged to run from the Cape de Cala 
Figuera over to the opposite Cape of 
Blaco, between which Palma ts situ- 
ated, and so tack up the city, which, 
with its noble cathedral, churches, va- 
rious public buildings, and bastions, 
and the lofty mountains bebind, pre- 
sented a rich and elegant spectacle, 
enlivened, though not improved in a 
picturesque point of view, by a great 
number of windmills in full play, 
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which line the ground on its eastern 
and western sides. The port is snail, 
but secure and’ commodious. ‘The 
city is too near the sea, and too jl} 
»rotected by its walls and redoubts to 

capable of long holding out against 
a well-directed attack: at present, 
nearly all its cannon has been removed 
to Tarragona, the captain-general and 
council presuming that, if the conti- 
nent of Spain is lost, this island will 
be protected by the English. 

Owing to the recent ravages of the 
plague at ‘Tarragona, we were rigidly 
examined at the health-oftice, the ex- 
amining physician feeling our pulses, 
and also high up under our armpits, 

After exhibiting our passports at 
the palace of the governor, we were 
condueted to the only good fonda, or 
inn, in the place, kept by a French. 
man named St. Antonio, where we 
got atolerably good room, and where, 
during our stay, we were most excel- 
lently entertained, Antonio being a 
protessed cook; and to bis culinary 
skill and inoffensive character, I be- 
lieve, he owed his personal liberty at 
this time, For a breakfast of choco. 
late and cakes, a dinner, admirably 
dressed, of soup, meat, fowls, and ge- 
nerally two dishes of game, eithet 
rabbit, hair, quails, partridges, thrusb- 
es, or snipes, with which the island 
abounds, pastry, abundange of the 
best of wine, a dessert of the finest 
fruits, coffee, a supper nearly as plen- 
tiful as the dinner, and our lodging, 
we were only charged to the amount 
of abqut seveu shillings English apiece. 
We found the pork very fine, the 
mutton excellent, but the beef poor. 
As Pa)ma is very little resorted to by 
travellers, the inns are very few and 
very bed. We were invited to the 
house of our consul, who was als 
American consul ; but we were spe 
dily warned by persons of high rank 

in the city, not to accept of his invite 
tion, as he was of Jewish descent, and 
on that account beld incapable a 
being admitted to respectable inter- 
course. The impolitic manner it 
which British cousuls are appointel 
abroad deserves some attention from 
the legislature. A consul is an offict 
appointed by commission in a fore 
country to protect and facilitate 
mercantile interest of the princes 
chiefs by whom he is appointed, He 
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is to prevent any insult being offered 
or any wrong done to their merchants, 
and he is to correspond with the mi- 
histers residing at the court upon 
which his consulate depends. ‘The 
British consul at Palma does not know 
a word of English, and on account of 
his Judaic origin, is held in a state of 
contermpt and degradation by the peo- 
pie. e officiates also for America 
and the Barbary States. The time ts 
not very distant, when a Jew could 
not appear with personal safety in this 
island « and numerous are the in- 
stances of Jews having being consign- 
ed to the flames, to appease the angry 
and unjust prejudices of the people. 
Many of the ancestors of this ver 
man were burnt on this account. It 
is related that the monks, in whose 
church the portraits of most of these 
unhappy persons, who at various pe- 
riods kad thus been sacrificed, were 
suspended, were applied to by this 
very consul, to let hin -have the pic- 
tures of several of his ancestors wko 
had suffered—that he also endeavour- 
ed to win over the holy fathers with a 
considerable sum te put him in pos- 
session ef these painful, and as it was 
considered dishonourable, vestiges, 
that they might be destroyed—that 
the monks consented, but previously 
had copies of them taken, which soon 
after the money was paid, were sus- 

ended in the room of those which 

ad been withdrawn, to the no little 
mortification of the deluded consul— 
and that the mercenary deception was 
considered a good joke ali over the 
city, because the peace_ot’a Jew hap- 
pened to be its victim. 

The cathedral, one of the most im- 
posing objects in the city, built .by 
James the Conqueror, King of Arra- 
gon, is a vast and magnificent gothic 
structure, entered by three noble 
gates. ‘Phe effect.of the interior not- 
withstanding the interruption of the 
choir is very fine. On the day 
when [ saw it first, the effect was 
much increased by a grand military 
and monastic provtession round the 
aisles, in honour of the aniversary ef 
King Ferdinand’s birth-day. Some’of 
the windows of stained glass are very 
beautiful, and in the sachristy we were 
shewn the church treasure consisting 
of large and magnificent candlesticks 
of solid silver exquisitely wrodght, 
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salvers, a la custodia, and relics set in 
old and diamonds, of great value. 
Tn an iron railing between the choir 
and the principal altar, decorated with 
gilt bronze, and surmounted with a 
silver crown, is a marble sarcophagus, 
from one end of which, the body of 
James the Second arrayed in his robes, 
lying in a drawer, was drawn out, and 
considering that the monarch had 
been dead very nearly five hundred 
years, the face and body appeared to 
be in a state of extraordinary preser- 
vation. On the sarcophagus is the fol- 
lowing inscription. 
Acqui reposa el cadaver del Serenissimo 
Sr. Dn. Jayme de Arragon, 
2d. Rey de Mallorca, 
Cue merce la mas pias-y laudable 
Memoria en los annalos, 
Falicio en 28 de Mayo, &c. 1311. 


Don James, grandson of Alphonsa 
the second king of Arragon, the pre- 
decessor of this sovereign, conquered 
this island, and finally expelled the 
Moors, who had retaken it from the 
— of Raymond Berenger, after 

e had returned to Catalonia in 1229. 
In the attack of the island, Don James 
ts reported to have displayed the most 
undaunted courage’ aud unshaken 
firmness. Upon Palma being taken 
by storm, the rest of the island sub- 
mitted and was incorporated with the 
kingdom of Arragon, and at length, 
after many petty feuds, and insurrec- 
tions, annexed to the crown of Spain. 
The episcopal paiace adjoining the ca- 
thedral is a handsome building. 

On the day of our visit to this ca- 
thedral, we were presented to the 
captain-general, Don Francisco Del 
Cuesta, at the jevee held in the an- 
cient palace of the kings of this 
island, at which all the noblemen, 
officers of state, and constituted au« 
thorities attended in their full cos 
tume, the whole presenting a princely 
appearance ; after which we had the 
honour of dining with his excellency, 
who placed me en bis right band. - 
The dinner, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Antonio, our host,-was splen- 
did, and. a high degree excellent, 
and the room cooled by a prodigious 
large fly-Happer, suspended over the 
table, and kept in motion during the 
banquet, at which the most distine 
guished nobility of the island, and ses 
veral fugitive grandees from the mo» 
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ther-country were present, all of 
whom cordially joined in the toasts 
which were given in honour of Eng- 
Jand and Spain. In this palace there 
is nothing worthy of notice except 
the vestibule and stone stair-case, ar- 
senal, magazine, chapel royal, and 
prison, the gardens belonging to it, 
and a beantiful view which it com- 
mands of the sea and country. At 
this levee the poor British consul, to 
my no little mortification, was not 
admitted, and all the honour allowed 
him was a permission to send some 
game from his estate to auginent the 
profusion of good things which graced 
the vice-regal table. In the even- 
ing there was an illumination, as it 
was miscalled, which, although nu- 
merous parties were formed to view 
it, was not very creditable to the city, 
if the loyalty of the inhabitants was 
only in a ratio to their light. 

The front of the town-house, which 
isa noble building richly decorated 
with sculpture, appeared on this occa- 
sion en gala; a large quantity of red 
velvet covered a great part of its base- 
ment floor, before which the portraits 
of the royal family were exposed to 
the view of the spectators. In one of 
the public rooms within this building, 
are portraits of distinguished Spa- 
} : natives of this is a who 

ad large property in it. Amongst 
others, 1 antioed those of the intrepid 
and loyal Romana and his gallant bro- 
ther Caro. There isalso a fine paint- 
ing of St. Sebastian, the tutelar Saint 
of Majorca, by Vandyke, purchased 
at Madrid some years since. In the 
palace of the Marquis de Ariang, we 
were shewn several pictures, but 
scarcely any of them were worthy of 
notice ; the best appeared to be some 
naked figures, which the excessive 
modesty of the lord or lady of the 
mansion had placed_in such darkness 
as to be scarcely visible. Thence we 
were taken to the palace of the 
Count de Negro, where we saw a 
much better’ collection; athongst 
which were a fine head by VandyKe, 
a Vernet, and two beautiful Flemish 


ictures: there was also a head of the’ 


irgin exquisitely wrought in mosaic. 
Upon the basement floor were seve- 
ral fine busts, particularly one of Au- 
gustuss for which we were informed 
eight hun unds English ha 
ight hundred ds English had 
been offered and refused by the noble 
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possessor, There were also some 
fine specimens of porphyry, several 
small antiques, and some good casts. 
We were informed that the count has 
an equally good collection at his 
country-house, but we «id not see 
them. 

In the coro of a capuchin convent 
near the gate of St. Marquevita, where 
the Spaniards entered when they ex- 
pelled the Moors, we were shewna 
very large painting of the crucifixion, 
confidently said to be by Titian, but 
it has been irreparably spoiled by the 
ignorance and negligence of those who 
removed it from the house of the per- 
son who bequeathed it to the con- 
vent. Inthe library are several va- 
luable books and original manuscripts, 
amongst which is a history of Ma- 
Jorca, and the contract drawn up and 
agreed upon by the conquering Spa- 
nish — for the partition of the 
island. There is an academy for 
painting here, but the pupils are -at 
present not very promising. 

The prison is tolerably commodious 
and clean, and, owing to the well- 
known honesty of the Majorcans, it 
is but thinly tenanted. The Alameda 
is an agreeable walk, but not much 
frequented. The markets are abun- 
dantly supplied ‘with every necessary, 
and what in England would be called 
every Juxury. Fish, fowls, game, 
and fruits are in great profusion. So 
cheap is living in this happy island, 
that a married couple may keep an 
elegant house in the country, with 
olive-grounds, gardens,oran ‘e-groves, 
and vineyards, a plentiful table, drink 
the most delicious wines of the island, 
keep a carriage and a pair of mules, a 
suitable number of servants, and edu- 
cate a family of children, in a refined 
manner, and associate with the best 
society, upon five hundred a year. 

The exchange is a very- curious 
Gothic edifice, containing a magnifi- 
cent hall, which, owing to the mer- 
chants being more disposed to assem- 
ble in the open air, than under cover, 
is now much neglected, and is at pre- 
sent a depét for corn. Towards the 
sea, the pone street is broad, amd 
many of the houses are very large 


and magnificent. 

The rent of a tolerably good house 
is about seventy dollars a year; for- 
therly upon an assignment of one, 4 
fine was paid to the king, but this is 
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now done away. There are about 
seven thousand houses in Palma. ‘lhe 
population of the city is averaged at 
thirty-two thousand; that of the 
whoie island, which is fifty leagues 
round, at eighty-seven thousand. 
This account varies from the enume- 
ration yiven by other travellers, but I 
was repeatedly assured that it was 
correct. In Paima there are seven 
parochial churches, eight converts, 
four consecratioues, the occupiers of 
which are religions, but neither monks 
nor iriavs, ten nunneries, three col- 
Jeges, three oratunes, five churches, 
deserted and shut up; there is also an 
Inquisition, in the prison of which se- 
veral persons were confined when Iwas 
there. The native regular military of 
the island is two thousand, and ever 
male adult resident in the island is 
obliged to enrol himself for its de- 
tence in case of invasion. The monks 
and friars are two thousand, and the 
ecclesiastics two thousand five hun- 
dred. 

There is a beautiful walk, much 
frequented, to a castle called Belver, 
about a mile and a half from Palfna, 
through the gate of Catalina, along 
the cliff, from which there is a fine 
view of the bay and city. The wind- 
tuills, which abound in this direction, 
are very small, as I am inforined, 
about the size of those in La Mancha, 
celebrated for having been the objects 
of chivalrous assault by the immortal 
knight of that province. These mills 
are numerous on account of the gene- 
ral want of powerful streams in the 
island. In-this castle, which is singu- 
larly picturesque, its ancient walls 
being in many places covered with 


the caper, three French generals were » 


confined. From the leads we hada 
wide and beautiful prospect, and 
could easily distinguish the island of 
Cabrera, lying about nine miles to the 
north-east of Cabo de Salinas. ‘I his 
island is about two miles and three 

uarters from east to west, and about 
three miles from the south-west to the 
North-east. In this barren and deso- 
late place, sufficiently dreary to drive 
to madness any other being but a na- 
tive of France, there were no less 
than five thousand French prisoners 
shut up; who, however, by the as- 
sistance of gambling, dancing, and a 
theatre, contrived to dissipate the 
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gloom which surrounded them. This 
island is very injudiciously converted 
inio a depdt for prisoners of war. It 
is possible that the weather might be 
so boisterous as to prevent the vic- 
tualling boats from going to it from 
Majorca, and also that vessels might 
be driven in stress of weather into its 
bays and harbours, by which many of 
the prisoners might effect their escape. 

There is a tolerable theatre here. 
The people appeared to me more mu- 
sically inclined here than any part of 
the continent of Spain I had visited ; 
I often heard the castanets well play- 
ed. The most esteemed are made of 
the pomegranate wood, and to im- 
prove their tone they are fried in oil 
for a short time. The fandango 


and volero are great favourites here. 
There are also several good public in- 
, and in- 


stitutions for the poor, age 
firm. : 

Having visited every object worthy 
of notice in the city, I] joined an agree- 
able party on mules to the celebrated 
monastery of Valdemusa os Mosa, or 
Mosa. Our ride, which lasted about 
three hours, lay through an exqui- 
sitely, rich, and highly cultivated 
country, consisting of corn-land, 
vineyards, and woods of olive, carob, 
almond, pomegranate, and apple- 
trees. Male and female peasants with 
Jong hair, generally platted, wearing. 
large black felt hats, and dresses of 
blue serge. much in the style of those 
of Hollard, displaying neatness and 
contentment, divided the labours of 
the field. . Instead of the mantilla, a 
head-dress called the rebozillo, or 
double handkerchief, is worn by the 
femile, which covers the head, is 
fastened under the chin, falls over the 
shoulders and back, and is far from 
being becoming. The male peasants 
generally wear leather shoes and spat- 
terdashes, In the streets of Palma, I 
met several youths attired as eccle- 
siastics, but t found that they did not 
belong to the church, and wore this 
dress only through economy, many of 
them not having a shirt to wear. 

It was now the almond-harvest, and 
merry groups, young and old, were 
assembled to coilect this delicious fruit 
from the delicate trees that bore it. 
The eve could not turn but to ban- 
quet on some beautiful or romantic 
> Every cottage was a picture, 
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and the industry and happiness of finished. The dome and roof were 
man seemed to co-operate with the painted in gaudy colours and bad taste 
beneficence of the soil and climate. __ by an Italian artist, and the bases of 
When we entered upon the estates the pilasters were formed of fine mar- 
of the convent, the hand of culture ble from the neighbouring rocks. 
seemed to have been still more ac- There was a colossal figure of the 
tively and skilfully employed. After Virgin holding a silesio, a net of iron 
winding along the sides of the most with sharp points, which is by way 
picturesque hills, richly cloathed to ef penance fastened round the thigh, 
their summits, belted with ridges or or loins of female penitents, finely 
terrace-walls rising above each other, executed in wood, intended for one 
kept in the greatest order, and by of the lateral chapels of the church. 
vines, entwined round almond trees, The number of monks was twenty- 
bending with rich and ponderous clus- nine, of whom seventeen had fled 
ters, we discerned the pale yellow from Barcelona. Their_cells were 
front of the monastery seated mid- handsome apartments. The gardens 
way on the side of a mountain, in a of the convent are s acioug; in some 
calm and majestic retreat, deriving a of them we saw land tortoises. From 
sort of sylvan solemnity from groups a long terrace under arches of vines, 
of cypresses, palms, and poplais, and there 1s a superb view of the surround- 
inierminabie woads of olives. In ing valleys and mountains. After an 
such abundance are the latter, that excellent repast, we took leave of our 
the uatives, inthe fulness of pride and prior, who expressed Himself warmly 
‘warmth of heart, have an ex:.ggerat- attached to the English, and talked 
ing saying, “ If only one olive were much of an entertainment which had 
“«to be taken from each tree in the been given to him, on board of an 
‘* island, the amonnt collected would English frigate, and in our way to our 
“ supply every native with oil suffi- mules, which were led to the village 
«‘ cient for his ordinary consump- of Valdemusa, we were taken to the 
“tion” This article, 50 precious to church, in which we saw nothing 
a Spaniard. is in this island so re- worthy of notice, but the levity with 
marhably pure and sweet, that I be- which the attendant monk evidently 
came reconciled to the use of it. As treated the mummery which he shew- 
we approached the monastery, we ed us. 
met several of the holy brethren tak- The next day, attended by an En- 
ing their afternoon walk. Webrought glishnian long resident at Palma as an 
provisions and a cook with us, which interpreter, we bad the honour of 
are very necessary, as the monks an interview with two members of 
never suffer meat, unless brought by the unfortunate royal family of Spain, 
strangers, to enter their walls; and Donna Maria Theresa de Yallabriga, 
their funds were at this tinie rather at and her daughter the Infanta Donna 
a low ebb on account of the erection Maria Luisa de Bourbon. The for- 
of a noble church adjoining the con- mer is the niece of the late Don Pe- 
vent, which as far as it had proceeded, dro Estuardo (Stuart) Marques di San 
had dipped deeply into their treasury. Leonardo, a brother of the old Mar- 
Owing to this heavy expenditure, they shal Duke of Berwick, and who, with 


[Fesruary 


had given notice in the Palma Ga- the consent of Charles the Third, was . 


zette, that, with an exception of the married to his youngest brother the 
English, they could not entertain Infant Don Louis, upon condition 
strangers till their new chach was that she should not be acknowledged, 
finished. nor the issue of the marriage entitled 

The superior, an enormous and to any privileges, Don Louis had 
jolly old man, paid us the compli- been bred to the church originally, 
ment of rising from his siesta to re- was raised to the rank of cardinal, 
ceive us, and whilst our dinner was and appointed archbishop of Toledo, 


preparing, one of the monks, avery which he resigned on being renee 


intelligent man, conducted us over from his vows. Soon after his deat 

the convent and church. The latter leaving three children, a boy and two 
js a yast and noble pile, the internal girls, it was publicly declared that the 
decorations of which were not half early and singular inclination, which 
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these children had exhibited for the 
church, had determined his Majesty 
to yield to their pious propensities ; 
and accordingly the girls were placed 
ina convent, and the boy commiticd 
to the care of the cardinal Loren- 
zana, then archbishop of Toledo, and 
educated in the palace of that town, 
to which elevated rank he has since 
succeeded, and is hkewise a~cardinal 
and archbishop of Seville. On the 
death of the king, the eldest of the 
girls, as before noticed, was married 
to Godoy the Prince of the Peace, 
the words of the patent; for the 
Spaniaris deem it tmpious to say 


» Prince of Peace, an attribute of our 


Saviour, though commonly calied so 
by the Engli-h. Shortly after thesé 
nuptials, performed by the brother 
with royal m .nificence, a proclama- 
tion appeared, ‘restoring the children 
of the Jate fitant Don Louts to their 
just rights, in which King Cha Jes the 
Fourth endeavoured to apologize for 
the conduct of his faiter towards 
them, and consequently, bad Spain 
remained in tranquiility, the succes- 
sion to the Spanish monarchy would 
have been as open to them, as to the 
other branches of the royal family, it 
being generally believed that the cor- 


tes, holden upon Charles the Fourth’s 


accession, had rescinded the pragma- 
tic sanction of Philip the Fitib, son 
to Louis the Fourteenth, by which 
the crown was limited to male issue 
alone, and thus the females, as for- 
merly practised in Old Spain, were 
admitted to an equal right. 

Donna Maria ‘Vheresa, and her 
youngest danghter, were living in 
great retirement in the palace of the 
Marquis of Sollerick, having recently 
made their escape, under circum- 
stances of romantic peril and enter- 
prige, attended by a faithful priest, 
Michael del Puego, from Zaragoza, 
where the young Infanta bad been 
placed in a convent. 

The former of these two personages 
Was a noble looking and rather dark 
woman, the latter very fair and of a 
fine complexion. Donna Maria held 
the French in such abhorrence, that 
she avoided making’ use of the Jan- 
guage as much as possible. In our 
Presence, she took an affecting and 
Painful review of the reverses of her 
fortune, and with tears said, ** though 


“politics have but little attracted 
«* my attention, I have long foreseen 
« the subile intentions of Bonaparte, 
‘©and the overthrow of the august 
«+ house to which § belong. hat 
“will be our final destiny I know 
«‘ not, nor can J tell where we shall 
‘** be obliged to seek an asylum,”’—- 
here she was so affected, that she 
paused for a minute, and then added, 
<¢ | Jook to Heaven, there is my anly 
«* consulation!’ Through the interpre- 
ter, I recommended her to seek pro- 
tection in England; but the horror she 
entertained of so long a voyage, and 
the desire of remaining in any part 
of Spain that held out for the legiti- 
inate throne, see med to have too full 
possession of ber mind to induce her 
tu attend to the reconumendation. 





The Ersaverre of the Court, andof 
Private Live in Parsia, with an 
Account of some other PaRTICuU- 
Laks concerning (he INHABITANTS. 

[From ‘* Morier’s Journey through 

Persia,” &c.] 

A DESCRIPTION of the eti- 
LX quettes of the court, or even of 
private life, in Persia, would be a 
work of endless and trifling minutia. 
They are such however, and so well 
recognised, and so easily observed and 
imitated by every class from their 
youth, and indeed (in the govern- 
ment under which they- live) so 
strongly mark the gradations of rank, 
that no person, even of the meanest 
condition, is ignorant of his proper 
situation, and of the several ctiquettes 
attached to it. . In the education of a 
young man of family, the principal fea- 
ture is the course of instruction which 
he receives in the forms and phrases 
of society. For that purpose, from the 
earliest age of the pupil, masters at- 
tend who teach the modes of salitta- 
tion, andthe appropriaté compliments 
to superiors and inferidérs. They alse 
instruct him, where to’sit on enteri 
a Mujlis (or assembly) ; of whom he 
has the right of precedence,” &c. and 
greater importance is assigned to this 

nowledge than almost to any thing 
else. Nothing marks this more strong- 
ly than the forms which gradually 
ascend in a regular scale from the pea- 


sant to the king. The first minister. 


appears under the same discipline of 
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humiliation before his majesty, as the virtues of his countrymen, and com- 
Rayat, before the Ket Khoda of his plained of the ill-conduct of their 
village ; and it is somewhat ridiculous rulers, in equal proportion. He him- 
to see that man, who sat in state in self had been despoiled of his pro. 
his Dewan, sutrounded by a nume- perty, and reduced almost to beggary ; 
rous circle of obsegutious attendants, but, as he added, many from his pro- 
performing the nextgioment, in bis vince had gone to India, and by their 
turn, all the offices of. pe of those abilities on a more favourable ground, 
attendants before the king,,, In Per- had realized fortunes. 

sia, and I believe generally over the He told me that there were two 
East, a son never sits-down in the pre- entrances into Mazanderan ; one, by 
sence of his father. Thus the king's the Pile Rud-bar, the road through 
sons always stand before hii. aud are which leads off the bridge over which 
regarded only as the first of his ser- we crossed the Kizz/ Uzan; and the 
vants. Prince Assas Mtkz,,whois other, by the way of Resht on the 
governor of Aderbigian, and heir ap- borders of the sea. The Jungie, or 
parent to the crown, when he repairs wild woodland, is so impenetrable, 
to the court of his father, appears that, according to his illustration, an 
there like any one of the other sons, arrow discharged from a bow cannot 
with the single advantage of taking force it, but s:rikes on the exterior 
the precedence of the rest. reeds. The Pile Rud-tar is perhaps 

The king is never approached by the ancient Fauces Hyrcanie ; and 
his subjects without frequent inclina- the accounts of OLzarius, and other 
tions of the body ; and when the per- modern travellers, as well as the in- 
son introduced to his presence has telligence that I received, confirm the 
reached a certain distance, he waits tremendous descriptions. I had been 
until the king orders him to proceed; told at Teheran, that men are sta- 
upon which he leaves his suoes, and tioned at ditferent intervals to give no- 
walks forward with a respectful step tice to travellers of the approach of 
to a second spot, until his majesty others in an opposite direction ; for 
again directs him to advance. No in the narrowest part two mules can- 
one ever sits before the king except not pass, nor cay they turn back. | 
relations of kings, poets, learned and was further told at Tuériz, that the 
holy men, and embassadors: his mi- great causeway built by Sau Ase 
nisters and officers of state are never Bas, is falling into total decay ; and 
admitted to the privilege. The place in some places is so much ruined, 
of honour is on the left. When an that though mules and horses may 
inferior visits a superior, he sits at a still travel upon it, camels can no 
distance, and not on the same musnud. longer be used. The avenues there- 
He places himself on the Nummud fore to Maxanderan might be success- 
(the long carpet that skirts the room); fully guarded by twenty expert fusi- 
nor even there, till he is desired: and, Jeers, against, any force that could be 
in approaching his superior, be is very brought. The people indeed had fre- 
careful to cover himself with his quently petitioned their government 
outer-coat, and to sit down directly to repair the causeway; but it has 
on his heels, so that his feet are com- been the policy of the court to leave 
pletely hidden. When a servant it in its present state, that in caseof 
comes before his master, he makes an any necessity the king might re 
inclination of his body; and, when there in safety, and defend himself 
he goes away, he ws backwards the inaccessible fastnesses which the 
until he reaches the door, where he condition of the pravince thus Op- 
makes another inclination. poses to an enemy. 

There is as much etiquette imsmok- _The vessels which navigate, the 
ing as in sitting. No inferior calls for Caspian, are (according to ihe same 
his kaleoon, until the superior has authority) very rude and ill-built, 

iven the lead. No one can smoke being planks put together. without 
Before the king ; and only particular any caulking to their seams; the peo- 

rsons before the princes. ple are therefore obliged incessantly 

I had some conversation with a na- to bail the Water off in buckets; 
tive of Mazanderan, whoextolledthe they have not learnt the use 
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pumps, a knowledge indeed to which great hospitality within their own 
alone he attributed the superiority of boundaries, and universal depredation 
the Russian vessels. ' abroad. The Turcomans make in- 
He told me that the people of GAi- cursions into Persia; frequently cross- 
laa have a language of their own, ing the wide interyening desert of 
distinct from both the Persian and the sand, and surprising and carryin 
Turkish. and bearing indeed no afti- away from the centre of towns an 
nity to either; although, on question- villages men, women, and children. 
ing him further on the subject, I They, even now, extend their inroads 
found that they had no books written as far as Koom, Kashan, Langarood, 
in that language, and that it was Nusserabad; and the ruined villages 
merely a Patois, or corrupted Per- about Koom were destroyed by them. 
sian, which the common people These Raids, which are called Chap- 
spoke. pou’, are performed on horseback by 
In continuing our conversation, he parties of twenty or thirty with in- 
mentioned that near the town of Ash- credible speed and activity. Their 
reff, on the west of Asteralbad, is a horses (renowned over the East for 
tribe of people called Goudar, innum- swiftness and hardiness) support them 
ber about one hundred houses, or five admirably in these expeditions, as like 
hundred souls, who inhabit the wild their riders they undergo immense 
country in the neighbourhood. If fatigue with a very small portion of 
my Maxanderan informer may be food. They are, therefore, bought 
credited, they are of no religion ; and by the neighbouring nations at vast 
in the intercourse of the sexes, ap- prices; which, (with the sale among 
pears to descend low into savage lite. other tribes of their captives, and of 
A man feeling an inclination for a their camels, sheep, &c.) supply the 
woman, asks her mother’s leave to chiefsource of the Turcoman’s wealth, 
carry her out into the woods, where and accumulate immense sums in 
he passes two or three days with her; ready money. The captives lead a 
and then either lives with her him- wretched life: if young, they are 
self, or returns her to her mother, sent into the interior to tend the cat- 
Their principal food is the flesh of tie; but when they grow old and un- 
the wild hog, of which there are vast fit for service, they are killed by their 
numbers in the district. These hogs masters; who comfort their con- 
are killed by the children of the sciences by placing the skin of the 
tribe, who are exercised almost from deceased at the threshold of their 
the time that they can walk, in the door, in the belief that he approaches 
bow and the matchlock, and are de- Paradise in proportion as his skin gets 
scribed, in consequence, as never err- pierced with holes and worn out. On 
ing shots. . the other hand, their hospitality, the 
From him too I received an ac- theme of so many pens, is not exagge- 
count of their more celebrated neigh- rated. A stranger, laden with gold 
bours the Turcomans, the confines of and precious stones, who claims pro- 
whose territory are close to Astera- tection at the tent of a Turcoman is 
tad. They are Sunnis, and in conse- sure to find it. He remains there as 
quence execrated by the Persians, long as he pleases, his person and his 
who call themselves Gzaours or Infi- property are in perfect safety, and, 
dels. They live in tribes or eels, when he is desirous to depart, he is 
being subject to no particular master. escorted by one of the tribe, which 
Fach tribe has, indeed, a nominal alone is a sufficient protection to him 
chiefchosen by themselves, but posses- through the whole of their own dis- 
sing no further authority among them trict, and through every other kindred 
than that of settling differences, and people. Caravans thus travel from 
arranging their civil economy. Asa <Asterabad to Astrachun without mo- 
people, they have no fixed habita- lestation, and in the full security of 
lons; but carry about the tents in the property which they convey. Tur- 
Which they live, and which the Per- comania is said to be extremely 
ans call Kara Khader, black tents. pulous, but wholly uncultivated. The 
heir general characteristics are those people feel not tbe want of corn, and 
ommoea to all wandering nations; are content therefore to live upon the 
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flesh of horses, camels, and sheep, 
and on the milk of mares and camels. 
They excavate a large hole in the 
ground, in which they make a fire; 
and, placing the meat in the embers, 
cover it up until it be baked. To the 
northward of ‘urcomania are the 
Kamchauks, who inhabit a desert, 
and are reported to be-most ferocious 
and warlike, and hitherto unconquer- 
ed. All these inhabit the eastern bor- 
ders of the Caspian Sea, called by 
the Persians Dereea-Kulxum.* The 
Persians are at present at peace with 
the Turcomans, although they are 
still equally liable to be surprised by 
their Chappow parties. In the time 
even of Suan Apsas these depreda- 
tions were carried to an inconceivable 
extent. Aca Mauomep Kuan, the 
Jate king, made several attempts 
against them without any profit ; and 
particularly indeed against the Kam- 
chauks, shale he met with a defeat. 
In former times the~Turcomans used 
to make their attacks on the coasts of 
Ghilan and Maxanderan in boats. 
Now they are not so depredatory ; 
because the country is more inacces- 
sible, and the people, according to my 
informer, ate more dextrous in their 
match-lock guns and bows; so much, 
indeed, are they improved, that, in 
the true Persian style, he added, 
“Twenty men of Maxanderan will 
beat one thousand 7urcomans.” 





* “ The sea of Ku/zum” is more ap- 
propriated by the generality of Eastern 
authors to the Arabian Gulph, to 
which, indeed, it is said to be attach- 
ed, from the place of the same name 
on the shores; yet it is applied to the 
Caspian in a Persian map copied in 
the Oriental Collections, Vol. Hil. 
p. 76: and Kuojen ABDULKURREEM, 
while he states that “ the proper sea 
**of Kulzum is in the Turkish em- 
* pire,” admits that ** the people of 
* Asireff affix the name to the Cas- 
pian, p. 94, Lon. Edit. 1793: andina 
note to ABULGHAZI Kuan’s History 
of the Tartars, the French Editor men- 
tions it as the general designation 
among the Persians, p. 645, 
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Memoms of Getterat Sarrazin, 
written Ly Himself. 


[From the 2.f Number of the Philosopher.) 


} ORN in France the 15th of 
August 1770, captain of infan- 
try in 1792, engineer in 1794, co- 
Jonel of the i4th regiment of dra. 
goons in 1790, general in 178, and 
exchanged by the English government 
as a lieutenant-general, the 8th of 
October 1798, for the English gene- 
ral Sir Harry Burrard, an ensign, a 
serjeant, and five soldiers, I received 
soem from the Directory to repair to 
the army of Italy, commanded by 
General Joubert: no sooner arrived 
at this destination, than [ was entrust- 
ed with the command of a column 
consisting of eight battalions, to join 
the army of Rome, commanded by 
General Championnet. ‘The Neapo- 
Iitan army having beew* beaten was 
pursued by the French, who took 
possession of Naples. This move- 
ment leaving detenceless the Roman 
states, where a spirit of disaffection 
was general, determined the general 
in chief to leave at Rome the rein- 
forcement I had brought him. 

It was not long before the great 
propriety of this‘ measure was-made 
apparent. Civita Vecchia rose up in 
arms, and I received orders te march 
and bring the innabitants to submis- 
sion. 

dition was confided to General Mer- 
in, a good grenadier, but totally am- 
acquainted wiih the art of war. Af 
ter having invested and reconnoitred 
the place, I designed to open the 
trench and proceed according to the 
rules prescribed for sieges. ‘The ge- 
neral having seen the commencement 
of the first parallel, tell into a-strong 
fit of feughter, and asked it I wai 
making graves to bury our fraops 
alive, ‘ Ton waiting for fifty ladders 
that are to be sent from Rome,” sate 
this stupid commander, ‘ and she 
very evening they shall arrive, bw 
carry the place without removing é 
handful of earth ; he then ordered the 
workmen away. Thie Jadders came: 
in vain had I represented to his 
that the place was too strong to 
taken by a scalade; my remonstranc 
were disregarded. The 62d regimet 
twice attempted to scale the rampal? 


The chief command of this ex, 
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but was driven ‘back with the loss of 
six hundred killed or wounded. Two 
days previous to this silly and rash 
operation, I bad been sent fer to Na- 
ples by General Championnet. 

All the environs of Salerno were 
occupied by the Neapolitan insur- 
gents. After having subdued Cithara, 
a village upon the sea coast between 
Salerno and Amalfi, I marched upon 
Santa Lucia, near Nocera, in the high 
road from Lacava to Naples. Twenty 
thousand insurgents, palf of them 
armed with firelocks, were stationed 
upon the heights lying to the east of 
Santa Lucia. I had only with me 
the 30th regiment of infantry, and the 
1gth regiment of horse chasseurs, 
with a company of light artillery. At 
the very moment I was going to at- 
tack them, a Neapolitan on horseback 
appeared at some distance from our 
advanced posts and laid down a basket, 
which I sent to take up; it contained 
the virile members of some French 
soldiers, with this written paper, 
** We are ten to one, before twenty- 
four hours are elapsed, you will all 
have experienced the same fate as the 
brigands of whom we herewith send 
you a sample.” 

I had no occasion to harangue the 
troops ; it was quite enough to show 
them the contents of the basket. I 
forbade any firing till we were upon 
the heights, where the enemy was 
encamped, and which we ascended 
ina quick march: every thing that 
opposed us was overthrown ; our ca- 
valry stationed upon the highway to 
pursue the runaways, made them re- 
pent of their cruelty, the more so as 
those who had been so barbarously 
murdered, were almost all of the tgth 
regiment of chasseurs. I was upon 
the point of taking Nocera by storm, 
when the principal inhabitants, with 
the bishop at their head in his ponti- 
fical robes, were announced to me. 
The troops requested orders to attack 
with loud ofitcries, that they might 
plunder the town guilty of the assassi- 
nation of their comrades. | succeeded 
in calming their indignation, and it 
was agreed upon to allow a gratifica- 
tion to the soldiers. This event took 
place on the ist of March, 1749. Ge- 
peral Macdonald wrote me a very 
obliging letter upon the success of 
this operation, with orders to repair to 
Universar Mag. Vou, XVII. 
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the Pouille, a province of the king- 
dom ot Naples, to replace General 
Broussier, recalled to France and im- 
plicated in the disgrace of General 
Championnet. When Broussier gave 
me up the papers of his command, he 
noticed to me a list of contributions 
which he had required in consequence 
of his ifistructions; they were very 
exactly paid, These riches weredikely 
to have been fatal to me, and to my 
troops. 

A man of war, called Le Genereuxr, 
which bad escaped from the battle of 
Aboukir,. had landed at Brindisi a bat- 
talion of the Sth regiment of light in- 
fantry, commanded by Colonel God- 
ard The very day this intelligence 
reached me, I received orders from 
General Macdonald immediately to 
evacuate La Pouille, and to repair to 
Naples, by forced marches. The 
disaster of Scherer upon the Adige, 
rendering the co-operation of the 
army of Naples necessary to make 
head against the Austro-Russians, I 
immediately wrote to Colonel Godard 
to hold himself in readiness to effect 
a junction with me, and to take pro- 
per measures to make a brisk sally 
either by day or night, as soon as he 
should hear the firing of six pieces of 
cannon, at the interval of a minute 
between each. I was at Bari, which 
is three good days’ march from Brin- 
disi. -I took the choice of my co- 
lumn, consisting of three thousand 
intantry, six hundred dragoons, and 
the company of light artillery. T left 
the remainder with the treasure in 
garrison at Bari. The third day of 
the march being still within three 
leagues of Brindisi, whilst my troops 
were making a halt, in order to pre- 
pare for anengagement, ] ordered the 
sigual agreed upon, to be given. It 
turned ‘out that it was unnecessary, as 
at that moment the arrival was an- 
nounced to me of the garrison with 
their Colonel Godard, who came to 
me with tears of joy for my having 
snatched him from inevitable death ; 
they had been surrounced by 0,000 
of the insurgents under the orders of 
Cardinal Ruffo, who had refused en- 
tering into any kind of treaty with 
them, replying to all their proposals, 
that they should all be put to the 
sword, to revenge the death of so 
“ar unfortunate people slaaghtered 
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at Traniand Andria, two considerable 
towns, which had boen taken by 
storm, and pillaged under General 
Broussier, 

As I had not a moment to lose, I 


retrogaded to Bari. The troops of the” 


cardinal, who upon news of my ar- 
rival had raised the blockade of Brin- 
disi, conveyed themselves with ra- 
pidity towards Matera and Ponte de 
Bovino, to take possession of the pas- 
sages of the Appenines, which Gene- 
ral Olivier, who had occupied them, 
had abandoned, to join Macdonald. 
My letter, which was to inform him 
of my movement towards Brindisi, 
only reached him at Avellino, and he 
continued his march towards Naples. 
1 was greatly blamed for not having 
executed my orders, as they then con- 
cluded me as lost with al! my troops, 
who amounted to 6000 men. I was 
surrounded by 60,0VO peasants, of 
whom 30,000 men were posted upon 
the Appenines. My position was 
critical. It was held out to me, that 
if L would restore the contributions I 
had in possession, they would Jeave 
the road free for me to rejoin the 
army. The perspective they had 
given the garrison of Brindisi, 
made me appreciate such a proposi- 
tion at its just value; for when they 
had received the money, it would 
only have rendered them more inso- 
lent, and more enterprising. I had 
recourse to stratagem. 

My conduct had made me friends. 
I had endeavoured, by mild proceed- 
ings, to obliterate the remembrance 
of my predecessor’s barbarous con- 
duct. T proposed to establish myself 
chief of the country, subordinate to 
the King of Naples, one of whose 
governors | meant to become, as soon 
as the grand army should have quitted 
the kingdom. I ordered a general 
meeting at Bitonto, of all the magis- 
trates of provinces between the Ap- 
penines and the Adriatic Sea. Many 
chiets of the insurgents repaired thi 
ther; they appeared to be sincere. 
Lhe conferences lasted three days. 
That the deputies might not be fright- 
‘ened, I had only kept with me 400 
dragoons,and three pieces of light ar- 
tillery ; the remainder of my column, 
-with the treasure, was stationed at 
‘Franti and Barletta, associating with 
tie inhubitants in the most cordial 
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manner. The number of deputies 
was about two hundred. My design 
of getting them from guarding the 
entry of the Appenines was com- 
pleted. I did not lose a moment ia 
celebrating our reconciliation by a 
sumptuous feast, the honours of 
which I had done by tour Neapolitan 
officers, who were not in my confi- 
dence. I quitted the guests under 
the pretext of accompanying a yery 
handsome lady to her lodgings, whom 
they had destined for me in marriage. 
My dragoons were on ‘horseback out- 
side of the town. It was near mid- 
night, when we put ourselves in 
march. [rejoined my infantry, and 
we reached the entry of the Appe- 
nives, of which we took possession 
without touching the trigger, as the 
insurgents were fully persuaded that 
every thing was done with the friendly 
connivance of those of their chiefs wha - 
had repaired to Bitonto to negotiate, 
During this march I caused my co- 
lumn to halt upon the field of battle 
of Cannes, so celebrated for the vic- 
tory obtained by Hannibal over the 
Roman consuls Varro and Paulus 
fEmilius. This ground is a vast plain, 
almost uncultivated, terminated on 
the east by the Adriatic Sea, on the 
north by the plain of Foggia, on the 
west by the Appenines, and on the 
south by the river Ofauto, called by 
the ancients Aufidus. 

Vhen my arrival was announced 
to Macdonald, he was very much 
astonished, and asked if it was I alone. 
The state of my troops was related to 
him, with my whole loss for a month, 
which did not amount to fifty men, 
and they, chiefly victims to their 
eagerness for plunder. What caused 
him perhaps as much pleasure as he 
had before experienced surprise, was 
the safe arrival of the contributions. 
This expedition gave him so favour- 
able an opinion of me, that though so 
ill_as not to be able to get on horse- 
back, he charged me with the retak- 
ing of Castellamare, of which the 
English had possessed themselves on 
the 26th of April. 

I attacked the town on the 20th, 
which was taken after a brisk engage- 
ment, and the fort surrendered the 
same day. T marched upon Sorrento 
and Massa, which were carried with. 
out much resistance. During this ex- 
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pedition, which Macdonaid had con- 
sidered requisite to the more quiet] 
effecting his retreat towards the north 
of Italy, the army took the direction 
of Capua, towards Rome. Our march 
was slow, and our stay in Tuscany 
véry badly calculated. | 

The 13th of June 1799, the army 
marche@ towards Modena. Macdo- 
nald appeared ureasy. The divisions 
which were to have. made an attack, 
by the way of Bologna, did not ar- 
rive. Our troops, Huddled together 
upon the high road, were very much 
ifeommoded by the cannonading of 
the eneniy. had got the ditches 
sounded whiclr covered the position 
of the Austrians. I told Macdonald 
that if he would give me full liberty, 
I would in one hour be master of 
Modena ; he had the goodness to an- 
swer me, :that the manner in which 
he had always treated me,. rendered 
my request unnecessary, and that I 
might be sure that he would always 
previously approve whatever I might 
do,even should I not succeed. There- 
upon I immediately ordered to beat 
the charge ; I crossed the ditch with 
fifteen hundred grenadiers, command- 
ed by Colonel Coutard. I forbade 
firing, but ordered them to make loud 
shouts. The Austrians made a charge 
of musquetry, and retreated into the 
town, which we éntered with them 
promiscuously. 

The igth of June, second day of 
the battle of Trebia, a mere whim 
saved the, army from a complete rout. 

hilst I was. gone reconnoitring, 
with the 17th and 19th regiments of 
horse chasseurs, General Olivier had 
stationed my infantry nearly upon the 
border of the Trebia, in a deep hol- 
low. I was very much surprised at 
this disposition. General Macdonald 
who felt that I was in the right, and 
who wished to excuse General Oli- 

vier, said jocularly, that they would 
be brought nearer again for the distri- 
bation of the provisions. After break- 
fast, which was taken in the open 
field, I observed that if the Russians 
were.to attack us in my present posi- 
tion, we should be either taken pri- 
soners, or drowned, without being 
able to defend ourselves. Thareply 
was, that it was my concern, aud that 
I was free to do what I might con- 
écive most adyantageous for the de- 
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fence of the left. bank of the Trebia. 
It required a long time to get the 
stragglers together, and put the arms 
in condition. It was three o’clock in 
the afternoon when I commenced 
my movement: I had, not gone a 
quarter of a league, when I fell in 
with the Russian columns, marching 
to attack us. The Cossacks who 
thought to surprise us, perceiving we 
were under arms, fell impetuously on 
us, making loud shouts. This was 
the first time I had seen the Russjan 
troops, of which we had frequently 
received such a dreadful deschiption. 
General Salm’s column, which was 
upon the left, was attacked and over= 
turned. General Salm was wounded, 
but his troops rallied on observing the 
steady countenance of mine. 

A brisk firing having commenced 
between the two vans, the Cossacks 
pursuing their favourite manoeuvre, 
marched themselves upon my rear, 
betweeti me and the Trebia, with the 
view of cutting off my communica- * 
tion with the French army. I march- 
ed my two regiments of chasseurs in 
coluinn, by squadrons, towards them 
in good order and in silence; it was 
essentially necessary to proceed cau- 
tiously,, in order to begin witha suc- 
cess, and to re-animate the — of 
my troops, somewhat damped by the 
reports which had been circulated 
concerning the daringness, the cun- 
ning, and the cruelty of the Russians. 
The Cossacks were about 1500: I 
had 1200 chasseurs; as soon as we 
were within pistol shot, pe! wheeled 
about and retired at full gallop. The 
7th regiment rushed into the midst of 
them, killed nearly 200, making but 
few prisoners, as they preferred being 
killed to surrendering. This action 
tuok place on the < of the Tre- 
bia, in presence of the whole French 
army, who did not fail to shout aloud 
for joy. ‘1 

‘The contest sustained by the infan- 
try, wore a less satisfactory appears 
ance: the Russians after the first dis- 
charges, attacked us with the bayonet, 
and by their superior numbers, as also 
their audacity, caused us to lose some 
ground. The cavalry was under the 
necessity of charging the Russian in- 
fantry, which was overthrown, but 
the second line obliged the cavalry to 
— back and to -re-pass upon the 

2 
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first line, which did it much injury : 
there might be seen Russian“grena- 
diers mortally wounded who yet 
found sufficient strength to take up 
their muskets, fire them off, or give 
j strokes with their bayonets, till they 
were overpowered and killed out- 
tight. The engagement lasted till 10 
o'clock at night: we kept possession 
; of the left bank of the Trebia. At 
the moment that all was nearly over, 
an howitzer, thrown by the Russians, 
fell by my side, killed my horse and 
two ordnance chasseurs, and wounded 
mie in the right thigh. Macdonald, 
: who had been informed that I was 
mortally wounded, came to me as 
some soldiers were carrying me to 
Placentia; he expressed his concern, 
and left me with tears in his eyes. 
As soon as I learnt that the battle of 
the following day was lost, I got my- 
, self cériveyed to Leghorn, whence I 
proceeded to Genoa by sea: I obtain- 
. ed leave to go to France. Bernadotte 
had just then been nominated minis- 
ter of war; he was anxious to have 
me near him, and-intrusted me with 
the superintendance of the office for 
the movement of troops, as also for 

nominations. 

Bernadotte’s resignation of the mi- 
nistry of war, the particular circum- 
stances of the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, my letters of service for la 
Vendée, those for the army of the 

; Rhine under the orders of Moreau, 
aud my command of the camp at St. 
Renan, near Brest, and at Amiens, 
would require details too long forthe 
- limits I. have prescribed myself. I 
pass over with equal silence, my dis- 
cussions with Murat, now king, my 
stay at Paris during the peace of 
Amiens, and my campaigns in Ame- 
rica and Germany. I shall find occa- 
sion to speak of them elsewhere. 
The works whieh I have published 
since my arrival in London, contain 
the principal particulars of ny com- 
mands in 1507, !808. 1809, 1810, 


at,Ghent, Broges, Cadzand, and Bon-° 


lhene; with regard to my stay in 
England, and of the manner in which 
1 am treated, I shall be able to speak 
definitively upon the motives of this 
_» conduct towards me, only after hav- 


£h ing obtained a decision from Parlia- 
ale nent: till then, all my calculations 
3 ORY aust be uncertain, thot alone cx- 
tie 
‘ 3 
_ a ad 


cepted, which I ground upon the jus- 
tice of the constituted authorities of 
the British empire. 





Fite Lire of the Late ARTHUR Mur- 
puy, Esq. Written by Himself. 
[From Foote’s Life of-Murpiy.] 

[ Concluded from p. 46.] 


] pw beginning of 4757, T offeredto 
enter myselfa student of the Middle 
Temple; but the benchers of that so- 
ciety thought fit to object to me, as- 
signing as their reason, that I had 
appeared in the profession of an actor, 
This kindled in my breast a degree of 


indignation, and T was free enough to , 


speak my mind onthe occasion. £& 
was obliged, however, to sit down 
under the affront ; and being at the 
time employed in a weekly paper, 
called The Test, my thoughts were 
fixed entirely on that work. It was 
an undertaking in favour of Mr. Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland. The New- 
castle administration was overturned 
by the resignation of Mr. Fox, then 
Secretary of State; and an interval 
of four or five months ensued with- 
out any regular ministry ; when the 
Duke of Devonshire, to fill a post 
absolutely necessary, agreed te be, 
during that time, First Lord of the 
Treasury. The aeention for fixin 

a ministry lay between Mr. Pitt an 

Mr. Fox; and, dpting that time, the 
Test went on in favour of the latter ; 
but, at length, the city of London de- 
clared, in a most open manner, in fa= 
vour of Pittand Legge,made them both’ 
free of the city, and invited them toa 
sumptuous entestainment at Guild- 
hall#*¥ From this time, the ‘Contest 


between the rivals ceased : ‘Mr. Legge 
the 


was appointed Chancellor of 
Exchequer, Mr. Pitt Secretary ‘of 


State, and Mr. Fox Paymaster of the” 


Forces. 


My weekly Incubrations of course. 


terminated: nor, during ther pub- 
lication I had ever seen Mry'Fox: at 


length, in August 1757, T was -in-° 


vited to dine at. Holland House. ‘The 


company weré,° Horace - Walpole, — 


Mr. Calcraft, and Peter ‘Taylor, who 
Was san after made Deputy Pay= 
master ofthe Forces, and went to the 
army then commanded by Prince 
Ferdinand. Mr. Fox was a consum~, 
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mate master of polite manners, and 
possessed a brilliant share of wit. It 
happened, after dinner, that the pre- 
sent Charles Fox, then about thirteen 
years old, came home from Eton 
school. His father was delighted 
tosee him; and, ‘“‘ Well, Charles,” 
said he, ‘‘ do you bring any news 
from Eton ?”—“ News! None at all! 
Hold! I have some news, I went 
up to Windsor to pay’a fruit woman 
seven shillings that I owed her: the 
woman staréd ; aud said, are you 
son to that there Fox that is member 
for our town? Yes, I am his son. 
Po, I won't believe it; if you were 
his son, I never should receive this 
money.” Mr. Fox Jaughed heartily ; 
«And, here Charies; *here’s a glass 
of wine for your story.” Mr. Charles 
Fox seemed, on that day, to promise 
those great abilities which have since 
blazed out with so much lustre. 

The contemptuous treatment J had 
met with at the Temple occurred to 
Mr. Fox, and he spoke of it in terms 
of strong disapprobation, In about 
a week after, he desired to see me at 
Holland House, and then told me, that 
he had seen Lord Mansfield, who 
expressed his disapprobation of the 
benchers of the Temple, in a style of 
liberality and elegant sentiment which 
was peculiar to that refined genius. 
Lord Mansfield accordingly desired 
mé to offer myself as a student to the 
Society of Lincoln's Inn,’ where I 
might be sure of a genteel reception. 
I obeyed this direction without delay ; 
and I now feel, with gratitude, the 
polite behaviour I met with from that 
Society. This was in the year 1757. 
Inow attended to the law: at the 
same time I followed Lord Coke's 
advice, who says, Quod sapiunt u/tro 
sacris lewis in cameenis. ‘he conse- 
quence was, that in the beginning of 
1758, I produced the farce of The 
Upholsterer, which owed its pro- 
digious.success to the acting of Gar- 
tick, Yates; Woodward, and Mrs. 
Clive, In the course of this year, 
1758, I parted with my brother: be 
sailed in the month of August 1758, 
for the island of Jamaica, where he 
went to practise at the Bar. In the 
month of November following I re- 
ceived a letter from hina, dated at 
———; and the next aceount was, 
to me, most melancholy; as it in« 
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formed me of his death within a 
month after he landed. A trunk, 
containing his papers and letters, was 
all the property he had to leave, and 
that came to my hands. Before the 
end of this year, I finished The @r- 
phan of China, of which I need not 
say any thing, as I have given a full 
account of it in the life of Garrick. 
The muse still kept possession of me, 
and early.in 1760 I produced The 
Desert Island, aid The Way to keep 
Him, in three acts; which, in the 
following season, 176), I enlarged to 
a comedy of five acts. The season 
at Drury-lane playhouse closed in the 
beginning of June, and then the cele- 
brated Sam Foote proposed a plan for 
taking Drury-lane theatre during the 
summer months. Of this an account 
is also given in the Life of Garrick, 
and therefore may be passed by here, 
without a word more; except, that 
in the course of that sammer | pro- 
duced the comedy of d/l in the 
Wrong, The Citizen, and the Old 
Maid. 1 now dedicated my whole 
time to the study of the law, and con- 
tinued so to do till the end of Tri- 
nity term 1762, when I was called to 
the bar. Some little interruption, 
however, I must acknowledge, from 
my engagement in The Auditor in 
defence of Lord Bute’ against The 
North Briton, the production of Mr, 
Wilkes. 

In the summer, 1763, I went the 
Norfolk circuit, induced by the ad- 
vice of my good friend Mr. Serjeant 
Whitaker, a man of infinite wit and 
humour, and of the highest honour. 
Being my first adventure, I could not 
expect to glean much; in fact, I re- 
tnrned to town with an empty purse. 
My friend Mr. Foote, who never 
spared his joke, said on the occasion, 
«© Murphy went the circuit in the 
stage coach, and came home in the 
basket.” In Trinity term, 1704, 1 
made my first effort at the bar, in the 
cause entitled Menaton and Athawes. 
I was counsel on the part of the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Dunning was coun- 
sel for the defendant. “The court 
divided with me; and Lord Mans- 
field, in his elegant speech on the oc- 
casion, gave me the most flattering 
encouragement. Accordingly, I ap- 
sa with diligence, and attended the 
King’s Bench with great regularity ; - 
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but the muse still had hold of me, 
and occasionally stole me away from” 
Coke upon Littleton. Accordingly I 
produced the farce, called, Three 
Weeks after Marriage, and in the 
year 1703 the tragedy of Zenotia, in 
which Barry and Mrs. Barry, who 
were then engaged at Drury-lane 
theatre, made a most distinguished 
figure. {I went on with tolerable 
success at the bar; but I followed 
Lord Coke’s advice. 
“Inthe year 1772, 1 produced the 
tragedy of The Grecian Daughter, in 
which Mrs. Barry acquired immortal 
honour. In the following year, my 
friend Mr. Harris prevailed on me to 
give the tragedy of A/suma to Covent- 
garden theatre ; and in 1777, Garrick 
having abdicated, the same gentleman 
obtained from me the comedy of 
Know your ewn Mind. This is the 
last piece I brought on the stage. 
The law now entirely engaged my 
time till the year L780, when Lord 
George Gordon's mcb set fire to Lord 
Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury- 
square. The noble Lord, ina kind 
of disguise, made his escape before 
the flames blazed out. His Lordship 


was astonished at the violent rage of 


the incendiaries : he never imagined 
that they would set fire to the house 
of the Chief Justice of England.— 
From that time his spirit began to 
droop ; and it was to me the greatest 
mortification, to see that exalted ge- 
nius sinking every day, till I saw him, 
who stgod above all competition, 
dwindle into inferiority, and become 
no more than a mere common judge, 

From that time I had no kind of 
pleasure in attending at the bar: I 
still, however, continued to go the 
Norfolk circuit, when the death of 
Mr. Serjeant Whitaker, and two or 
three more, advanced me to ‘xe sta- 
tion of senior counsel. In tiat em- 
ployment I remained till 1787, when, 
on the last day of Trinity term, to my 
great astonishment, the Chancellor 
took into his carriage a Junior to me 
on the circuit to St. James’s,—to kiss 
his Majesty's hand as king's counsel. 
‘his was done with the greatest se- 
¢recy ; not a word transpiring till the 
very day on which it was completed. 
The effect this had on my mind was 
the more felt-by me, as, from my 
former connexion with Lord Thurs 
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low I had reason to expect a very 
different kind of treatment. I ac: 
cordingly resolved, without a mo. 
ment’s hesitation, to go the circuit 
no more; as I was determined not to 
be an dpening counsel under a person 
who had been four years my junior, 
Mr. Partridge was the persen thus 
suddenly advanced over my head: I 
had no particular objection to him; 
for in fact he was a man of amiable 
manners. Jn a few days, lhe sent me 
a card of invitation to dinner; but I 
declined it with all due civility. Soon 
after Mr. Partridge called upon me 
at my chansbers in Lincoln’s-Inn, ang 
pressed me to go the circnit; but I 
told him, I was determined to quit it 
entirely. He still continued to urge 
his request; I told him be must ex- 
cuse the manner in which I should 
give my final answer, which was-as 
tollows :—As he was a little man, tot 
much higher than my shoulder, F. 
observed to him, that there had been 
exhibited as a spectacle the Tail 
frishman, and at the same time the 
Norfolk Dwarf; now, said ‘I, the 
Tali Irishman will not travel with ' 
the Norfolk Dwarf. He attected to 
laugh, and thus ended our connexion. 
I kept my word, and in the month of 
July 1788 sold my chambers in Lia- 
coln's-Inn, and retired altogether from 
the bar. 

I now bought a house in Hammér- - 
smith town, and there prepared. my 
translation of Tacitus for the press, 
which. was published in July 1793. 
I ventured to print it on my Own 
account ; and George Robinson, of 
Paternoster-row, was the publisher. 
I shall not here state an account of the 
treatment I met with from that man,. 
nor shall [ mention the like behaviour 
from tbe late Thomas Cadell; they 
are both dead, and peace be to their 
ashes. From that time J continued 
to amuse myself with literary matters: 
the tragedy of Arminius; the Farce 
of Conscience, being an imitation of 
the i3th Satire of Juvenal, with the 
life of Garrick, were the produetions 
of three or four years. Besides those 
pieces, a Latin translation of Addigon’s 
Epistle to Lord Halifax from Italy, 
with an ode prefixed to Lord Eough- 
borough, now Lord Rosslyn, served 


_to fill up my time. If I shall have 


health enough, my intention is to 
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write the life of Samuel Foote; a 
man, to whose company I owed some 
of the greatest pleasures of my life, 
and whose memory I now esteem 
and value. That, if I should be able 
to accomplish.it, will end my literary 
career. ‘The polite attention of Lord 
Loughborough (then Chancellor) has 
made the deepest impression ou my 
mind: such was the friendship of 
that noble Lord, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted from the year 


1757, whe he was called to the bar, «times of peace. 


that he wrote a letter to me, desiring 
that he might appoint me a cominis- 
sioner of bankrupts. My answer to his 
Lordship was, that I felt it very awk- 
ward to receive again what I had vo- 
luntarily resigned in 1780; so the mat- 
ter rested for six months, when I took 
the liberty to request a favour of his 
Lordship :—his answer was, ‘* that 
what I asked was not in his depart- 
ment ;” but, said his Lordship, ‘* Why 
not let me make you a commissioner 
of bankrupts: I know why you re- 
signed, but you will never have those 
reasons as long as I hold the great 
seal.” His Lordship added, ‘*thata 
gentleman who then held the office, 
would resign it, as soon as I should 
be ready to accept it.” Upon this all 
my scruples vanished, and from that 
tinte | attended the business at Guild- 
hall, till my declining health obliged 
@s a second time to resign the oftice ; 
which I did, to Lord Eldon, who, 
after a most kind remonstrance on 
the occasion, which I am proud to 
mention, did me the honour to re- 
.. 

T have now gone through the se- 
vetal particulars of my life, and I 
havé stated every thing with the 
strictest truth. {I know that it is of 
no kind of importance; but, if I am 
to'be mentioned hereafter, [ am de- 
sirous that it should be with exact 
conformity to the real state of the 
casé, When [ look back, I can see, 
that in many instances I was too 
careless, aud’ did not sufficiently at- 
tend to‘iny own interest; but the 
fact is, I never set a great value on 
money: if I had enough to carry me 
through, I was content; but though 
T can accuse myself of neglect of my 
own interest, { thank God I cannot 
fix on any action inconsistent with 
moral rectitude, © 7° 
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An Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the CIRCASSIANS. 


[From Clarke’s Travels.] 
Vi YE then went to examine more 


minutely the crowd of Circas- 
sians of a lower order, punibers of 
whom were passing the Kubgn in 
their canoes, and collecting on the 
Russian side. They came to barter 
wood, honey, and arms, for salt, ac- 
cording to their usual practice in 
Here we saw some 
of the wildest mountaineers of Cau- 
casus, all of whom were completely 
armed, and ail robbers by pre- 
fession. ‘The representations made 
of the natives in ihe South Seas do 
not picture human nature in a more 
savage state than it appears among 
the Circassians. Instructed from 
their infancy to consider war and 
plunder not only as a necessary, but 
as an honourable occupation, they 
bear in their countenance a most 
striking expression of ferocious valour, 
of cunning, suspiciv@, and distrust. 
If, while a Circassian is standing be- 
hind you,_a sudden retrospect betrays 
to you his featates, his brow lowers, 
and he seems meditating some despe- 
rate act; but the instant be perceives 
that he is observed, his countenance 
relaxes into a deceitful smile, and he 
assumes the most obsequious and sub- 
missive attitude imaginable. Their 
bodies, especially their legs, feet, and 


-arms, are for the most part naked. 


They wear no shirt, and only a pair 
of coarse ragged drawers, reaching a 
little below the knee. Over their 
shoulders they carry, even during the 
reatest heat of sammer, a thick and 
reavy cloak of felt, or the hide of a 
goat, with theehair on the outside, 
reaching below the waist. Under 
this covering appears the sabre, bow 
and quiver; musket, and other wea- 
pons. The peasants as well as their 
princes shave the head, and cover it 
with the scull-cap, as before men- 
tioned. Difference of rank, indeed, 
seems to cause little distinction of 
dress among them, except that the 
peasant further covers the head and 
shoulders with a large cowl. The 
beauty of features and torm, for which 
the Circassians have so long been ce- 
lebrated, is certainly prevalent gmon 
them. ‘Their noses are aquiliné, their 
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eye-brows arched and regular, their 
mouths small, their teeth remarkably 
white, and their ears not so large nor 
so prominent as among the Tartars ; 
although, from wearing the head 
shaven, they. appear to disadvantage, 
according to our European notioiis. 
They are well shaped, and very ac- 
tive ; being generally of the middle 
size, seldom exceeding five feet eight 
or nine inches. Their women are 
the most beautiful perhaps in the 
world, of enchanting perfection of 
countenance, and very delicate fea- 
tures. Those whom we saw, the ac- 
cidental captives of war, carried off 
with their families, were remarkably 
handsome. Many of them, dikang’ 
suffering from ill health, fatigue, and 
grief, and under every possible cir- 
cumstance of disadvantage, had yet a 
very interesting appearance. Their 
hair is generally dark or light brown, 
sometimes approaching to_ black. 
Their eyes have a singular animation, 
peculiar to the Circassian people ; 
this in some of the men gives an ex- 
pression of ferocity. The most chosen 
works of the best painters, represent- 
ing a Hector ora Helen, do not dis- 
play greater beauty than we beheld 
even to the prison at Ekaterinedara, 
where wounded Circassians, male and 
female, loaded with fetters, and 
hoddied together, were pining in 
sickness and sorrow. 

Seeing that the Circassians were 
collected in much greater numbers 
on the Caucasian side of the Kuban, 
we applied to the commander-in- 
chief, for permission to pass over into 
their territory. This was obtained 
with great difficuly; and the Ata- 
man, accompanied by several armed 
Cossacks, was ordered to attend us. 
We crossed the river in canoes ; and, 
arriving on the Circassian side, beheld 
the natives, who had been collected 
from all parts of the country, gathered 
in parties, along the shore. Several 
of them, baving a nost savage aspect, 
were formed into a group about two 
bundred yards from the place where 
we landed. Perceiving the Ataman 
avoided going towards them, we 
begged that he would allow us that 

rivilege. ‘* If it is your desire,” said 

e, taking his sabre from its scabbard, 
** you shall not be disappointed on 
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my account ;. but you little know 
what sort of people they are. They 
pay no respect to treaties, not even 
to their own princes, when they see 
an opportunity of plunder; and are 
likely to do some of us injury before 
we return.” Our curiosity got the 
better of all fear, and we followed the 
Ataman’s reluctant steps to the place 
where they were assembled. Seeing 
us advance, they hastily snatched up 
their arms, (these they had placed 
against the trees and upon the 
ground,) and received us with an air 
of evident defiance. We endeavoured 
to convince them that our views were 
pacific ; but matters soon grew more 
and more meuacing, as they began 
talking loud and with great rapidity. 
No one of our party understood what 
they said: and the Ataman’s uneasi- 
ness considerably increasing, we made 
signs for the canoes to draw near the 
shore, and effected our retreat, 
Thinking to shew them some mark 
of respect, and of our friendly inten- 
tions, we took off our hats, and 
bowed to them as we retired. The 
effect was highly amusing: they all 
roared with loud and savage laughter, 
and, mocking our manner of making 
obeisance, seemed to invite us to a 
repetition of the ceremony; and as 
often as we renewed it, they set u 

fresh peals of laughter. The Cossac 

officers, who accompanied us upon 
this occasion, told us that the Cir- 
cassians who lurk,about in the im- 


mediate vicinity of the Kuban are a 


tribe as wild and lawless as any in the 
whole district of Caucasus ; that their 
principal object is to seize upon men, 
and carry them off, for the purpose 
of selling them as slaves in Persia. 
The cannon upon the heights of 
Ekaterinedara at that tinvecommanded 
the whole marshy territory ow the 
Circassian side ; yet it was impossible 
to venture even a few hundred yards, 
in search of plants, on account of the 
danger that might be apprebendéd 
from the numbers who remained in 
ambush among the woods near the 
river, ‘The hasty observation we bad 
made disclosed to us a plain covered 
with wild raspberry trees, blackberry 
bushes, and a few large willows, by 
the water’s edge. Further,. towards 
the south, appeared woods of cons 
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siderable extent, full of the finest 
oaks. Beyond these woods were seen 
‘the chain of the Caucasian mountains, 
‘and the territories which had been the 
theatre of war The mountains rose 
like the Alpine barrier. Some of them 
appeared to be very high ; and their 
sides retained patches of snow toward 
the middle of July; but, upon the 
~whole, they seemed inferior in alti- 
‘tude to the Swiss Alps. The passes 
through Caucasus must be difticult 
and intricate, as thé mountains 
stand close to each other, and their 
‘summits are rugged and _ irregular. 
Those nearest to Ekaterinedara were 
not Jess than twenty-six English miles 
distant, and yet they appeared very 
visible to the naked eye. 

When we returned to the Russian 
side, the Circassians who bad crossed 
the river were dancing and rejoicing 
on account of the peace. One of their 
vagrant musicians, exercising the pro- 
fessicn so much esteemed by all na- 
tions in the infancy of society, and 
particularly among the tribes who 
inhabit Mount Caucasus, pleyed on a 
silver flute called Cami/. It was 
about two feet in length, and had 
only three finger holes towards the 
lower extremity of the tube. The 
mode. of blowing this instrument is 
as remarkable as the sound produced. 
A small stick is placed in the upper 
end of a flute, open at either ex- 
tremity ; which, being drawn out to 
the length of an. inch, is pressed by 
the performer against the roof of his 
mouth. It is very difficult to conceive 
how any tones can be produced in 
this manner, as the performer's mouth 
is kept open the whole time, and he 
accompanies the notes with his own 
voice. By the violent straining of 
— muscle in his countenance, the 
performance seemed a work of great 
difficulty and labour, the sounds all 
the while resembling the droning noise 
of abagpipe. I wished to purchase 
the instrument with a quantity of 
salt, the only money they receive in 
payment ; but its owner, deriving 
his livelihood and consequence among 
his countrymen entirely from his 
flute, would not consent to sell it. 
The Gireassians knew nothing of the 
value of coins, using them only to 
adorn their persons; and even for this 
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purpose they did not seem desirous 
to possess the few. silver pieces we 
offered to them. It is evident. that 
their favourite musical instrument, 
the Camil, was not always of metal; 
for upon the silver tube J have de- 
scribed, the natural joints seen upon 
canes and reeds in the rivers and 
marshes of the country had been 
imitated by the maker. 

Their dances do not resemble those 
of any other nation. Something per- 
haps nearly similar may have been 
described as the practice of the South 
Sea Islands. Ten, fifteen, or twenty 


ae sy all standing in a line, and 
holding by each other’s arms, begin 
lolling from right to left, lifting up 
their feet as high as possible, to the 
measure of the tune, and interrupting 
the uniformity of their motion only 


by sudden squeaks and exclamations. 
‘Nothing couid seem more uneasy 
than the situation of the performers 
in the middle of the row; but even 
these, squeezed as they were from 
one side to the other, testified their 
joy in the same manner. After some 
time there was a pause, when a single 
dancer, starting from the _ rest, 
pranced about in the most ludicrous 
manner, exhibiting only two steps 
that could be assimilated to the movee 
ments of a dance. Either of these 
may be noticed not only in our Eng- 
lish hornpipe, but in all the dances 
of Northern nations. The first cone 
sisted in hopping upon one toot, and 
in touching the ground with the heel 
and toe of the other alternately. The 
second, iv hopping on one foot, and 
thrusting the other before it, so as to 
imitate the bounding of.a stag : from 
this animal the motion was originally 
borrowed, as_ it — bears its 
name among the wild frish at thrs 
day. A due attention to national 
dances frequently enables us to ascere 
tain the progress made by any people 
towards refinement. The exercive 
itself is as ancient as the human race ; 
and however variously modified, the 
popular dances peculiar to ages the 
most remote, and to countries the 
most widely separated, may all be 
deduced from one common origin ; 
having reference to the intercourse of 
the sexes, and therefore more or less 
—— in proportion as the state 
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of society has been more or less 
affected by the progress of civiliza- 
tion.* 

In different parts of the great chain 
of mountains bearing the generai ap- 
peliation of Caucasus, the languages 
are as various as the principalities. 
Few of the present inhabitants of 
Kuban Tartary are able to converse 
with any of the Circassian tribes. Those 
whom we saw near the river spoke 
a dialect so harsh and guttural, that 
it was by no means pleasing to the 
ear. Pallas says. it is probable that 
‘the Circassian bears no affinity to 
any other language, and that, accord- 
ing to report, their — and Usdens 
speak a peculiar dialect, secreted from 
the common people, and chiefly used 
in their predatory excursions.¢ Their 
mode of life is that of professional 
robbers. It might have been said of 
the Circassian, as of Ishimael,t ‘‘ He 
will be a wild man ; his hand wil] be 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him.” Those who in- 
habit the passes of the mountains, 
and are not occupied in any agricul- 
tural employment, depend,solely on 
plunder for their subsistence. The 
petty princes are continually at war 


with each other: every one plunders 


his neighbour. The inhabitants of 
the plains go completely armed to the 
labours of the field. The crops are 
also guarded by armed men. No 
Circassian poet can therefore celebrate 
the peaceful occupation of the plough, 
since with them it isa warlike pursuit. 
The sower scattering seed, or the 
reaper who gathers the sheaves, is 
constantly liable to an assault; and 
the implements of husbandry are not 
more essential to the harvest, than 
the carabirie, the pistol, and the sabre.§ 

* An inquiry into the antiquity and 
origin of national dances, as connected 
with the history of mankind, would 
form a very curious subject of dis- 
cussion. The author once collected 
materials for that. purpose, but it 
would require more leisure than is 
now granted him to prepare them for 
the public. 

+ Pailas’s Travels through the 
Soytheru Provinces, &c. vol. i. p. 406. 

Gen, xvi. 12 

§ The same remark is applicable 

almost all over the Turkish empire, 
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Of all the Circassian tribes, 
the Lesgi, inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Daghestan, ranging nearly 
parallel to the western coast of the 
Caspian, bear the worst reputation, 
Their very name excites terror amon 
the neighbouring principalities, an 
it is used as a term of reproach by 
many of the natives of Caucasus. 
Different reports are naturally pro- 
ary concerning a people so little 

nown as the Circassians in general ; 
and perhaps half the stories concern. 
ing the Lesgi are without foundation 
in truth. AJl the inhabitants of Cau. 
casus are described by their enemies 
as notorious for duplicity, and for 
their frequent breach of faith ;, and it 
is through the medium of such re- 
presentation alone that we derive any 
notion of their character. But, 
placing ourselves meer Ne and 
viewing, as they must do, the more 
polished nations around them, who 
seek only to enslave and to bet 
them, we cannot wonder at their 
conduct towards a people whom they 
consider .as tyrants and infidels. Ex- 
amples of heroism may be observed 
among them which would have dig- 
nified the character of the Romans in 
the most virtuous periods of their 
Among prisoners in the 
Cossack army, we saw some of the 
Circassians who had performed.feats 
of valour, perhaps unparalleled. The 
commander-in-chief, General Dras- 
covitz, maintained, that in all the 
campaigns he had served, whether 
against Turks or the most disciplined 
armies of Europe, he had never wit- 
nessed instances of greater bravery 
than he had seen among the Cire 
cassians. The troopsof other nations, 
when surrounded by superior num- 
bers, readily yield themselves pri- 
soners of war; but the Circassian, 
while a spark of life remains, will 
continue to combat even with a mul- 
titade of enemies. We saw a Cir 
cassian chief in the prison. at Eka- 
terinedara, about thisty Seve years of 
age, who had received fifteen despe- 
rate wounds before he fell and.swas 
made prisoner, having fainted: from 
loss of blood. This account. was 
given to me by his bitterest enemies, 
and may therefore surely be trasted, 
He was first attacked by three of the 
Cossack cavalry. It.was theirbject 
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to take him alive, if possible, on ac- 
count of his high rank, and the con- 
sideration wherein he was held by his 
own countrymen. Every endeavour 
was therefore used to attack Kim in 
such a manner as not to endanger his 
life. This intention was soon per- 
ceived by the Circassian, who de- 
termined not to surrender. With his 
single sabre, he shivered their three 
Jances at the first onset, and after- 
wards wounded two of the three 
assailants, At length surrounded by 
others who came to their assistance, 
he fell, covered with wounds, in the 
midst of his enemies, fighting to the 
last moment. We visited him in his 
prison, where he lay stretched upon 
a plank, bearing the anguish of his 
terrible wounds without a groan. 
They had recently extracted the iron 
point of a lance from his side. A 
young Circassian girl was employed 
in driving flies from his face with a 
green bough. All our expressions of 
concern and regard were lost upon 
him: we offered him money, but he 
refused to accept any, handing. it to 
his fellow prisoners as if totally igno- 
rant of its use. 
In the same place of confinement 
a Circassian female, about 
twenty years of age, with fine light 
brown hair, extremely ‘beautiful, but 
pale, and hardly able to support her- 
self, through grief and weakness. 
The Cossack officers stated, that 
when they captured her she was in 
excellent Ith, but ever since, on 
account of the separation from her 
tmsband, she had refused all offer of 
food ; and, as she pined daily, they 
feared she would die. It may be 
supposed we spared no entreaty with 
the cemmander-in-chief for the re- 
lease of these prisoners. Before the 
treaty of peace they had been offered 
to the highest bidder, the women 
selling generally from twenty-five to 
thirty roubles apiece ; somewhat less 
than the price of a horse. But we 
were told it was now too late, as they 
were included in the list for exchange, 
and must therefore remain until the 
Cossacks, who were prisoners in Cir- 
cassia, were delivered up. The poor 
woman in all probability did not live 
to see ber busband or her country 
again. ' 
Another Gircassian female, fourteen 
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years of age, who was also in con- 
finement, hearing of the intended ex- 
change of prisoners, expressed her 
wishes to remain where she was. 
Conscious of her great beauty, she 
feared her parents would sell her, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, 
and that she might fall to the tot of 
masters. less humane than Cossacks. 
The Circassians frequently sell their 
children to sfrangers, particularly to 
Persians and Turks. Their princes 
supply the Turkish seraglios with the 
most beautiful of the prisoners of both 
sexes captured in war. 

‘In their commerce with the Tcher- 
nomorski Cossacks, the Circassians 
bring considerable quantities of wood 5 
also the delicious honey of the moun- 
tains, sewed up in goat skins with the 
hair on the outside. These articles 
they exchange for salt, a commodity 
found in the neighbouring lakes, of a 
very.excellent quantity, Salt is more 
precious than any other kind of 
wealth to the Circassians: it con- 
stitutes the most acceptable present 
it is possible to offer them. They 
weave mats of very t beauty : 
these find a ready market in Turkey 
and Russia. They are also ingenious 
in the art of working silver and other 
metals, and in the febrication of guns, 
pistols, and sabres. We s ted 
that some offered for sale had been 
procured from Turkey, in exchange 
for slaves. Their bows and arrows 
are made with inimitable skill: the 
arrows, being ti with iron, and 
otherwise exquisitely wrought, are 
considered by Cossacks and Russians 
as inflicting incurable wounds. 

One of the most important ac- 
complishments the inhabitants of 
these countries can acquire, is that of 
horsemanship; and in.this the Cir- 
cassians are superior to the Cossacks, 
who are nevertheless just!y esteemed 
the best riders known to Europeari 
nations. A Cossack may be said to 
live but upon his horse; and the los 
of a favourite steed is the greatest 
family misfortune he can _ sustain. 

he poorer sort of Cossacks dwell 
beneath the same roof with their 
horses, lie down with them at night, 
and make them‘ their constant com- 
panions. The horses of Circassia are 
of anobler race than those of th 
wer cks; they are of the Arab kind, 
2 
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exceediicly high bred, light and 
small. The Cossack generally ac- 
knowledges his inability to overtake 
a Civcassian in pursuit. 

. The brother of Mr. Kovalensky of 
Taganrog, by cultivating the triend- 
ship of one of the Circassian princes, 
Passed over the mountainous ridge of 
Caucasus in perfect safety and pro- 
tection. According to his account, a 
stranger, who has voluntarily con- 
fided.in the honour of a Circassian, 
is considered a sacred trust, even by 
the very robbers who wouid cross the 
Kuban to carry him off and sell him 
as a'slave, if they chanced to find him 
in their predatory excursions out of 
their own dominions. - Since this ac- 
count was written, one of our own 
countrymen, Mr. Mackenzie, passed 
the Caucasus, previous to a campaign 
wherein he served with the Russian 
army in Persia. His escort consisted 
of an hundred infantry and fifty Cos- 
sacks, with a piece of artillery. Dur- 
ing thirteen days spent in the passage, 
the troops were under the necessity 
of maintaiuing a most vigilant watch, 
and their rear was frequently harassed 
by hovering hordes of Circassians. 
The result of his observations tends 
wholly to dispute the accuracy of 
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those. of Mr. Kovalensky. According 
to Mr. Mackenzie's opinion, no re- 
liance whatsoever can be placed upon 
the supposed honour. or promises of a, 
people so treacherous and barbarous 
as the tribes inhabiting this chain of 
mountains. 


Prices of Gotp and Sitvex,; 


Sir, 
NOLD fell two shillings an ounce 


WT on the 14th inst. The prices now 
charged by the London refiners are, 


Fine gold, 7. e. pure virgin, 52. 6s, 
per ounce. 
Ditto silver, 7s. per ounce. 


N.B. Deduct the price of one penny- 
weight sixteen grains from an ounce 
of fine gold, and one penny weight 
twelve grains from fine silver: the re- 
mainder will be the price of standard. 

B. S. 
Feb. 19th, 1832. 


*.* This communication arrived too 
late for insertion among the Original 
Communications : we have therefore in- 
serled it here, rather than postpone it te 
the ensuing month, 


> —- 


THE GI 
WALPOLE AND GRAY. 
y 7 ALPOLE says of Rome and its 
environs, ‘* our memory sees 
more than our eyes;* and Gray adds, 
“‘this is extremely true, since for 
realities Windsor or Richmond Hill 
is infinitely preferable to Albano or 
Frescati."—Gray’s Letters. 
VOLTAIRE. 

When Sir William Jones was at 
Paris, in the year 1770, with Lord 
Althorpe, his pupil, he made an ex- 
cursion to Geneva, in hopes of secing 
Voltaire, but was disappointed. .He 
sent bim a note with a few verses, 
im lying that the muse of tragedy 
had left ber ancient sest in Greece 
and Italy, and had fixed hier abode on 
the borders of a lake, &c. He re- 
turned this answer: ‘* The worst of 
Freach poets and Philosophers is al- 
most dying; age and sickness haye 
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brought him to his last day ; he can: 
converse with nobody ; ‘arid entreats, 
Mr. Jones to excuse and pity him. 
He presents him with his humble re- 
spects."——-Lord Teignmouth’s Life of 
Sir W. Jones. 


SPAIN. 

“« The division of Spain into king- 
doms and provinces, as described in 
maps and geographical treatises, has 
scarcely any place in fact. The go-' 
vernment knows but one division :—' 
the provinces of the Crown of Castille, 
and those of the Crown of Arragon.™ 
— Bourgoanne’s Travels in Spain, ~ 


POLYANDRY. - | 

The sete of polyandry (a plu- 
rality of husbands) is permitted tothe 
inhabitants of Tibet, one woman be« 
ing often made the wife of four or, 
five brothers at the sgme time, and 
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the original choice ‘becomes the pri- 
vilege of the elder brother. It is 
asserted that a Tibetian’s wife 1s as 
jealous of ber connubial rites, though: 
thus joined to a numerous party of 
husbands, as the despot of an Indian 
Zenana is of the favor of bis impri- 
soned fair.—7 urner’s Embassy to the 
Court of ‘Teschoo Lama. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LOUWA, OR 
FISHING-BIRD. 

«« Near the city of Cining, we saw 
them catch fish with a bird, which 
they call Louwa; and because this 
way of fishing seems notable, and no 
where used but in China, I here pre- 
sent you with an account of it. 

«This bird is somewhat less than 
a goose, and not very unlike to a ra- 
ven; jt has a long -neek, and a bill 
like an eagle. With these they fish 
after this manner; they have small 
boats very artificially made of reeds 
or bamboos, which they sail upon the 
Chinese rivers and pools, and place 
the bird perching upon the outside 
of the vessel, from whence she sud- 
denly shoots, and diving, swims un- 
der water as fast as they can thrust 
forward their cables with a light pole. 
As soon as she has catcht her prey, 
she instantly appears above water, 
and the master of the boat stands 
ready to receive her, and opens her 
bill by force, and takes out the dainty. 
Afterwards he turns her out again to 
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catch more, and to prevent these birds 
from swallowing down the prey, they. 
hang a ring about their necks, whic 
hinders them from gorging. Such 
fish as are toc big for them to brig 
up in their bills, they discover to their, 
masters, by making a noise in the 
water, who then helps to pull them 
out. Such birds. as are slothful or 
loth to dive, are broken of that ill 
habit by beating. When they hayé 
catcht enough for their owners, the 
iron ring is taken off, and they are 
left to fish for themselves, which 
makes. them the more willing to work 
for others. The fishermen pay a year- 
ly tribute to the emperor for the use 
of these birds, which are in muth 
esteem with the Chineses; and such’ 
as are nimble and well taught. are so 
dear, that oftentimes one of them 
goes at fifty toel of Silver, which is 
about 15C guilders. We offered to 
buy of an old fisherman a couple of 
those birds, but he refused, alledging 
that they served to maintain him and. 
his family; neither could he inform 
us whence those birds. came, nor how 
they were first instructed; only he 
told us, that they weve left him by 
his ancestors. We asked him like- 
wise. whether they ever bred with 
him? who answered, very rarely.— 
We bonght a dish of fish of this old” 
man, which were most of them carps 
of a span and a half long."—Embassy 
of the Dutch East-India Compuny ta 
China. 


ened 
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ODE TO GENIUS. 
By Mary Russecp Mivrorp, 


Recited by Mr. Quin, at the conclusion of 
his Lectures on the Belles Lettres, de- 
livered at the Surry Institution, in 
January; 1812. 
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=PIRGT! that nor in air, nor sea, nor 
earth, 
Our grosser mortal sight hath known; 
Whose heavenly nature speaks a heavenly 
birth, 
The world thy kingdom, man’s firm 
mind thy throne; 
Genius! thou emblem of Divinity! 


If aught, save the Eternal-one, 
Could claim the bended knee, 
To thee should earthly homage how 
alone, 
An: worship his high attribute in thee! 
Thou only pure unchangeable, 
Amidst a world of change; 
Whos+ never-dying principle, ; 
Through ages and through climes can 
range, 
Like molten gold unmixed remain, 
And undebased unite again ; 
Duetile to all that virtuous is and good, 
Nor ever with the wicked blending :— 
Genius! at thy mysterious altars bend- 


ing, 
A thousand tongues thy power proclaim, ° 
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A thousand bards exalt thy fame, 
A thousand lyres re-echo to thy name, 
But none hath raised th’ impenetrable 
hood : 
Shrouded by “‘ excess of light,” 
. More than by Cimmerian night, 
Sti hath thy power been felt, but never 
understood ! 


Unsearchable thy source ; and vain 
It were to seek the hidden chain, 
Th’ electric impulse, sudden, bright, 
That flashes forth thy radiant light. 
We hear the clash, we see the blaze, 
But He alone, who formed the maze 
Of man’s wild trackless mind ; 
He only knows the magic sweet, 
Which bids the maddening pulses beat, 
And spreads unseen its vital heat, 
Like sun-beams on the blind. 
Enough for us in every race, 
Which time and war and vice have 
spared, 
Th’ unconqugrable flame to trace ; 
The sacred ashes guard. 


Ill. 
Nursed in Beauty's native clime, 
Where love lay hid in myrtle bowers ; 
Whence sprang old Homer’s lay sublime ; 
Whence Sophocles’and Pindar’s powers? 
Whence but from thee ? Oh ne’eragain, 
So bright, so godlike shalt thou reign, 
As when the bards of Greece arose, 
Victorious o’er thy deadly foes, 
And vanquished Space and Time. 
Yes, proudly eminent they stand, 
The glory of their fallen land! 
Vain was in sculptured domes thy trust: 
Vainly thou breath’d’st in every bust ; 
Thy gorgeous temples sink to dust! 
Of Phidias mangled heaps remain ; 
Of Xeuxis, but a name; 
Whilst shumbering nations wake at Ho- 
mer’s strain, 
And dazsied votaries veil at Pindar’s 
flame. 
Thy mortal body fades away ; 
Thy soul immortal springs to deathless 
day ! 


y 
Alas, how changed thy classic scene ; 
Still Athens breathes her air serene ; 
Still fragrance down her valleys floats ; 
Sill echo there in softened notes 
Sweet Songs of Love from Maidens fair ; 
But vanished new is Greece’s spell ; 
Her cities of the Spoiler tell ; 
Degenerate and unmourned she fell, 
When weeping Genius fled hefore Despair. 


IV. 
Where didst thou fly? Imperial Rome, 
With thee awhile the Spirit staid ; 


And vassal] nations owned thy doom, 
And the-world trembled agd obeyed, 
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Then Virgil’s song and Tully’s speech, 
Seemed half the Grecian strength to 
reach; * 
Till luxury and vice with victory came, 
And Genius fied away !— 
Where heavenly Spirit did’st thou stray 
Thro’ that long night in which no ge- 
nial ray 
Flashed thy undying flame? 
Say, did’st thou seek in rosy bowers, 
The lovely maids of Cachmire’s vale, 
Re-echoing through the mgonlight 
ho: . 


urs, 
The warblings of the Nightingale ? 

Or didst thou wake in Icetand’s storms, 
The magic notes of Odin’s shell, 

And ‘mid Valhalla’s shadowy forms, 
Sing those who conquered, those who fell? 
Or did’st thou, in a world unknown, 
Pour the wild Indian’s warlike tone, 

Where courage, seeking but to die, 
Climbs undesigned the heights of Poesy? 


Still lingering in thy lovely Italy, 
When Europe from her trance awoke, 
Thy meteor fire in Dante’s vision broke, 
And in Orlando’s tale of witchery. 
Then was it quenched :—and then was 
heard, 
In Northern climes thy gifted word. 
Scarce on the flowery plains of France,” 
Ethereal Genius, did’st thou glance ; 
‘Scarce from the mitred prelate roll, 
One peal of eloquence to wake the soul ; 
While England, happy England, was 
thy home! 
O never more to roam! 
Shakspeare and Spenser claimed thee 
all; 
And he who sang of Eden’s fall, 
Sightless himself to give to others sight; 
And the long train of Bards in heaven- 
born radiance bright. 
O Genius of the liquid lay ! 
How sweetly in her evil day, 
O’er Albion’s hills thy visions play, 
And breathe thy spirit ever; 
Here fix thy dwelling-place and say, 
** England, I leave thee never.” 


Vi. 
O vain and idle prayer! To give 
Unbounded spirit bounds to live! 
Where liv’st thou not? Let pedants 
tell, 
That only shut in Learning’s 
Or in the Minstrel’s lighter spell, 
Thy magic shines confest ; 
Still Jet them pour their narrow strife ; 
Thou liv’st wherever man has life! 
Wherever love can warm the breast, 
Where’er the hero’s glories rest ; 
Where’er the peasant’s mountain nes; 
Is snatched from tyranny, 
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Yes! from Arabia’s burning zone, 

To where from giant nature’s gorgeous 
throne, 

fhe northern Indian views lake, river, 
tree, 7 

Majestic as the sky’s bright panoply, 

And calls them all his own, 
The earth his vassal, man, man only free! 
Yes, even there, or on the Lapland rock, 
Which seems the sounding surge to 
ntock, 

The Fisher whose unceasing toil, 

From Ocean plucks his scanty spoil, 

And, like the eagle in his eyrie, shares, 

With one dear mate, his joys, his griefs, 
his cares ; 

Yes, even with him,blest Genius, may’st 
thou dwell, 

And though the grand ideas that swell, 

His bursting spirit, scarce his tongue 
can tell, 

Yet not extinct, tho’ smothered is thy 
flame, 

And brighter the wild flash that none 
may claim, 

And dearer is its power, 

To cheer the toilsome hour, 

Than. the forced sickly blaze that lends 

wit's flickering fame. A 

Genius! presumptuous reason may not 
dare 

Thy bounds to scan ; 

But where is love, and liberty, and man, 

Genius, thou wilt be there! 


Love Letrers to my Wire. By 
James WoopuHouse. 


LETTER XIV. 
[Continued from page 48.} 


WHAT stranger would conceive the 
Christian sect, 

Or any single soul could so neglect 

The knowledge necessary to supply 

That faith which furnishes all genuine 


_ . Joy! 
That fear of God, where Wisdom’s works 


begin : 
Controuling Lust and Pride, and loathing 
Sin! 
That rapturous hope: which importunes 
the mind 
To quit this world, and leave all woes 


behind ; 
Or keeps Earth’s objects in their proper 


place, 

Subordinate to God and sovereign grace! 

While kindling up that love, supreme, 
and pure, 

That. will thro’ time and endtess life en- 
dure ; 
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Not weighing down the soul with sordid 
load, 

While running heavenly race in earthly 
road—» 

Not manacling each limb, while wrestling 


long 

With stubborn Pride, and Lusts intensely 
strong ! 

Not —- fast the soul, while fightiag 
stil 

With — passions, and a wayward 
will ; 

Nor strength of intellect, relaxing low, 

While struggling, constant, with infernal 
foe : 

But, with Heav’n’s Holy Spirit, constant 
strive 

To keep the conquering force of Faith. 
alive! 

Enlarging, daily, the delightful scope 

Of Heav’n directed, pure, and patient 
Hope ; 

While fauming every spark of perfect 


Love, 
Which warms the Soul, below, inflames 
above! 


‘LETTER XV. 
Dear Hannan, 
Well I know thy heart will join 
In all those feelings now affecting mine’; 
And while thou view'st thé -world, with 
like survey, 
Thy philanthropic sentiments will say, 
“* How sad it is, with certainty, to know; 
What millions mock, and run the way 
to woe! 
Pleasure’s mad priests, .and Fashion’s 
frantic tribe, 
Pursue their sports, or, ignorant; jeerand 


jibe; 
While Custom’s fools, and Mammon’s s0%= 
did seed, ' 
Permit no heart to rest, no eye to read! 
Each hopes, or pieads, the statement ’s all 
untrue, 
Till Death’s dark prospect’s all unveil’d 
to view ; “ 
When, on the margin of that mystic state, 
Theyfind and fee] reflection comes too laté? 
Then conscience recognizes every crinie, 
Whea, struck with base embezzlementy 
of time, 
And every other talent Heav’n bestow'd, 
To occupy in life’s important road— 
Amid ten thousand terrifying fears— 
Repentant promises, and sighs, and tears, 
And pains, and miseries, every culprit 
prays, ‘ 
And supplicates, a lengthen’d term of 
days ; 
To trace the truths in Heav’n’s celestial. 
tome, 


Ere call’d t ocgupy their endless home.” 
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Art, constant still to Custom’s temporal ' 


pian, 
Dethrones the Lord to set up ido) Man. 
Will devious themes and theories devise, 
Vo puzzle Truth, and put out Reason’s 
eyes. 
Perplex the judgment with impervious 
fog, [dog. 
And treat "dame Nature like a noisome 
Will rather doze and dream thro’ half the 


day, 
Than rise to hail Heav’n’s first-born, fa- 
vourite, ray. 
Led on by Fashion’s artificial light, 
Will blink and blunder thro’ the noisy 
night ; 
Drinks, fies, “and swears ; 
pimps, and worse, 
Becomes its own and quiet Christian’s 
heavy curse! 
:We steal no fond, but foul, embrace by 
stealth, 
Byt still enjoy balsamic. sleep of health! 
Fach unperturb'd idea soon subsides, 
No cariscience chastens, no accusation 
chides 
No grisly go ‘biins haunt the hagged head, 
No specires ftog, for kind otcasions fled, 
Nor with terrific ghosts is fancy fill’d, 
Of time and talents, gifts and graces, 
kill’ ; 
But meek Imagination’s playful pow’rs, 
Call visions up of virtuous waking hours. 
With us pure Fancy’s freakish phantoms 
play 
In queer conundrums, or vagaries gay ; 
Limns antic figures o’er ber magic “glass, 
And makes the silent sliding pictures pass 
In swift succession, till care-conquering 
sleep, 
With pow'rful opiates, drowns the spirit 
deep: 
There soon that charming quaint enchan- 
tress quells, 
Beneath whose reign no rude sensation 
dwells: 
Butewhen our spirits have repos’d awhile, 
Preparmg bedies for repeated toil, 
Should some emotion,from external cause, 
Or Intellect’s inexplicable laws, 
With slight disturbance gently jog the 
brain, 
We lift our hearts to God, then sleep 
again. 
Thus, whik we rest, our spirits quick- 
ening brood, 
Begot by procreant sleep, and temp’rate 
food 3 
Eustructing strengthen’d faculties to rise, 
To stir the body, and distend the eyes, 
And call from indolent unduteous dreams, 
To feast on fair Aurora’s brightening 
. beams ; 
Then from dull struggle of ideal strife, 
Lo Gll all useful offices of life. 


and etn, and 
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Soon Reason rous’d resumes her sovereign 
sway, (pray ; 
And calls her mental train to praise and 
For all the comforts of the moments ‘fled, 
And peace, and health, and doles of daily 
bread ¢ 
spend no moments of the precious 
morn 
Our labouring bodies idly to adorn ! 
To stain our cheeks or deck our dying 
frames, 
But fly to answer Ueav’n’s and Nature's 
claims. 
No creeping hours with sluggard slowness 
crawl, 
But duteous care and teil still hasten all. 
We work the plough, the ax¢ and mattock 
wield, 
To grub the glen, or fertilize the fiels. 
In hortiewlture ply the spade and hoe, 
That useful esculents may freely grow ; 
Qr common flew’rs, apd customary fruit, 
Which our untutor’d taste and smell may 
suit. 
In humbler office fill our preper parts, 
To furnish trades, er further useful atts ; 
That Want and Scorn, with all their 
scouted train, {plain. 
May ne’er be known to persecute the 
These, once, dear Hannah, were my 
prompt et nploy ; 
And, join’d with thee, compos’d my ge- 
nuine joy : 
With thee bestow’d that unpolluted bliss 
That flows from sanction’d care and sa- 
cred kiss; 
From fond attention and from duteous toil, 
That fed our flock and made my "Haonah 
smile ! 
My neck then stoop’d not with despotic 
yoke-—~ [spoke : 
My heart ne’er trembled when a despot 
My soul no sorrows, no stroug terrors 
knew— 
Fear’d no chastisement, no report untrue: 
My feet ne’er fled when tyrant Pride was 
heard, 
Not heeded when deriding dupes appear'd: 
Bold — made my burdens 
ight, [Spite : 
acsiel from pains that spring from cruel 
By day, thy beauty, deck’d with smiling 
looks, 
Gave elear discharge in Care's and La- 
bour’s books ; 
Aud fond endearments shortening night's 
dull shade, {and paid: 
Love’s welcome drafts accepted, pass’d, 
While hours of darkness wing’d their 
fearless flight, {night ! 
Secure of Heav’n’s protection thro’ the 
For Faith, and Hope, and Love, each 
Conscience kept, 
Still tranquil while we wak’ d and while 
we slept! 


We 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY § PHILOSOPHICAL, 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 


NEW Grammar of the Spanish 

Language, designed for every 
class of learners, and especially for 
such as are their own instructors, by 
1. J. A.M‘Henry, a native of Spain, 
and teacher of the Spanish, French, 
and English languages, will be pub- 
lished early this month. The Ap- 
pendix to the grarimar will contain 
an explanation of the principles of 
Spanish prosody, and an elucidation 
of the rules, nature, rhythm, and va- 
rious kinds of Spauish verse ;—dia- 
logues, with reference to the rules in 
the grammar ;—and a few specimens 
of letters and other commercial docu- 
mnents. 

in the course of the ensuing month 
will be published, translated from 
the Latin, the Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem, respecting the Lord. This 
jmportant work contains a full eluci- 
dation of the hitherto obscure and 
contradictory doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and its conclusions are wholly deduced 
from the general tenor and particular 
expressions of the sacred scriptures. 

Mr. James Smyth, of the custom- 
house, Hull, intends shortly to pub- 
lish, in one volume octavo, a Treatise 
on the Practice of the Customs, in the 
Entry, Examination, and Delivery of 
Goods and Merchandize imported 
from foreign parts; with a copious 
illustration of the warehousing system; 
being intended for the use of mer- 
chants, officers, and others concerned 
in this branch of the customs. 

Calamities of Authors; including 
some inquines respecting their moral 
and literary characters, by the au- 
thor of the Curiosities of Literature, in 
two volumes Svo. is in the press. 

Modern Greek.—A Grammar of the 
elo Doric, or Modern Greek Tongue, 
to which, are added, Familiar Dia- 
logues, a Chapter from the Vicar of 
Wakefield, with the modern Greek 
and English text opposite, and a co- 
pious vocabulary, by John Jackson, 
Esq. will shortly be published. 

In the press, the Book of. the 
Church; describing, 1. The religions 
of our British, Roman, and Saxon 
ancestors, and the consequences re- 
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sulting from their respective systems ; 
2. A view of Popery and its conse- 
quences; 3. A picture of Puritanism; 
4. A picture of Methodism; con- 
cluding with an account of what the 
Church is, how it acts upon us, and 
shewing how inseparably it is con- 
nected with the interests of the coun- 
try; interspersed with biographical 
sketches: in one volume small oc- 
tavo. 

A Voyage round the World, in the 
years 1808, 4, 5, and 6, by command of 
his imperial majésty Alexander L. in 
the ships Nadesha and Neva, under the 
order of Captain Von Krusenstern, 
Translated from the German, by Ri- 
chard Belgrave Hoppner, Esq. in one 
volume quarto, with charts, plates, 
&c. will be published in March. 

Kabington’s Castara, with a biogra- 
phical and critical essay, by Mr.C. El- 
ton, is reprinting at Bristol. 

Mr. Maurice is preparing for the 
press, Brahminical Fraud Detected; 
or the attempts of the sacerdotal tribe 
of India to invest their fabulous Dei- 
ties and Heroes with the honours and 
attributes of the Christian Messiah 
ex posed. 

Mr. J. S. Brown proposes to publish 
by subscription, a Catalogue of 
Bishops, containing the succession of 
alchbishops and bishops from’ the 
Revolution of 1688, to the present 
time. 

In the press, a new edition of the 
Historie Muscorum of Dillenius. 
During the life time of this author 
only 250 copies ef this valuable work 
were published. 

The Rev. Theophilus Browne is pres 
paring a work as a Sequel to his ** Se- 
lections from the Gld and New Testa- 
ments,” which will comprise every part 
of the Apocryphal Writings, with such 
corrections of the common version as 
the Greek and Latin originals will au- 
thorise, accompanied with notes ex- 
planatory and practical, and an ac- 
count of each book, &c. ° 

An Answer to Ward’s Errata of the 
Protestant Bible, with an Appendix 
containing a review of the- preface to 
the fourth edition of the errata, by 
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the Rev. Richard Grier, A. M. is in 
the press. ° 

Dr. Cheyne, of Dublin, has in the 
press a curious and extensive work on 
Apoplexy, with plates illustrative of 
that disease. 

The Triumphs of Learning, a poem 
_ by M. Shulder, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. J. N. Brewer, author of a Win- 
ter’s Tale, &c. bas a Romance in four 
volumes, ready for the press, intitled 
Sir Ferdinand of England. The story 
js laid in the reign of King Edward 
the Fourth. 

The third volume of Mr. Britton’s 
Architectural Autiquities of Great 
Britain, will be published early in 
March, with, seventy engravings. 
Ameng other subjects, it comprises 
historical and descriptive. accounts, 
with illustrative engravings, of plans, 
views, elevations, and details of 
the following edifices; viz Castle 
Acre Priory Church, Norfolk—Wal- 
tham Abbey Church—Hedingham 
Castle—St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
—Roslyn Chapel, Scotland—St, Ni- 
cholas’ Chapel, and the Red Mount 
Chapel, Lynn—Priory Church at 
Christ Church—Norwich Cloister— 
St. James’s Tower, and the Abbey 
Gateway, Bury—School’s Tower, Ox- 
ford—and the curious Door-way at 
Lullington Church. 

In a few days will be published, a 
splendid volume consisting of twenty- 
four engravings, and an ample portion 
of letter-press, intitled, The Fine Arts 
of the English School; edited by 
J. Britton, F.S.A. The plates are en- 
graved by Scott, J. Pye, Cardon, 
Scriven, Le Keux, Bond, &c. from 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Westall, 
Howard, Shee, Turner, Northcote, 
&c.; others from sculpture by Barks, 
Flaxman, and Nollekens: also four 
plates illustrative of the architecture 
and construction of St. Paul’s Church. 
The literary essays are, a memoir of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Jas. North- 
cote, Esq. R. A.—a memoir of G, 
Romney, by T. Phillips, Esq. R. A— 
a memoir of the Marquis of Granby, 
by J.M. Good, Esq.—a memoir of 
Dunning, Lord Ashburton, by John 
Adolphus, Esq.—and other essays by 
Edmund Aikin, Esq., R. Hunt, Esq., 
Prince Hoare, Esq., and the Editor. 
The volume is distinguished for its 
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elegant appearance, beautiful em- 
bellishments, and excellent  typo- 
graphy. 

Mr. D. Boileau, author of an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Political Eco-. 
nomy, is engagedin a translation (with 
additional notes) of Mr. Charles Ga- 
pilh’s work, intitled, An Inquiry into 
the various Systems of Political Eco- 
nomy, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and on the theory most favour- 
able to the increase of national 
wealth. 

The .Sonnets and other Peetical 
Works of Alfieri, are preparing for 
publication under the superintend- 
ance of Mr. Zotti. 

A Latin translation of the Optics of 
Ptolemy, a work which was supposed 
to be entirely lost, as we only possessed 
a few lines of it, which’ have been 
travsmitted by Bacon, has lately been 
discovered by Count Laplace, in the 
imperial library at Paris. The trans- 
lation is by Ammaritus Eugenius 
Siculus. The first book is wanting, 
as it was also in the original Arabic, 
from which Ammaritus made his 
translation. From this work it appears 
that Ptolemy was well acquainted with 
the effects and laws of refraction, and 
that, ih this respect, he was even more 
advanced than Tycho, Kepler, Heve- 
lius, and ‘all the astronomers till the 
time of Cassini, who was the first 
among the moderns who asserted that 
refraetion did not entirely cease up to 
the zenith. But what ts still more 
curious, and was never in any manner 
suspected, is, that Ptolemy was also as 
well acquainted as we are with the 
refraction which light. undergoes in 
passing from air into water, or into 
glass, and that he has given tables of 
it for every ten degrees-of the angle 
of incidence. 

Mr. Bullock’s Catalogue (considera- 
bly enlarged) of the London Museum 
of Natural History in Piccadiily, will 
be published in a few weeks, 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 
Burkitt and Hudson of Cheapside, 
London, have invented a new compo- 
sition for decorating rooms, and for 
which they have lately obtained a 
— of his royal highness tle Prince 
egent: it has a very peculiar effect, 


particularly by candle-light, and ap- 
pears capable of great variety. In 
borders it is usually introduced as 4 
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ground for the pattern, and’ has the 
appearance of being very richly set 
with diamonds: among the paper we 
noticed a rosette, or star pattern, in 
gold colour, on crimson, which has a 
very superb effect, the price we un- 
derstand to be the same as flock 
papers. They have also invented a 
method of manufacturing distemper 
or body colours, such as are used for 
colouring rooms, which require no 
other preparation than tempering with 
water, neither climate or time will in- 
jure them, and so simple that one not 
skilled in the business may use them 
to advantage. We doubt not, but 
those persons in particular who reside 
a distance from London, and mer- 
chants as an article of commerce, will 
find it a useful and beneficial disco- 
very, as they make not only the usual 
standard colours, but a great variety 
of fancy colours. 


It will no doubt be recollected that 
a splendid engraving of the Death of 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie in Egypt was 
undertaken by the late very ingenious 
Mr. Legat, from a picture painted for 
the purpose by Mr. Stothard, in which 
is introduced all the principal officers 
who were engaged in that memorable 
campaign. Mr. Legat had worked 
constantly upon this plate for about 
three years, and though he was to have 
reaped all the advantage of his labo- 
rious exertions (the plate being his 
own property) yet the idea of pecu- 
niary remuneration was to him buta 
secondary object—for his incessant 
application and continued efforts to 
render this work of art at least equal 
to those of the immortal Woollet, so 
completely destroyed his health, that 
he fell a sacrifice to his exertions just 
as he was drawing to a close of those 
labours upon a plate which, with just 
reason, he expected would immortalize 
himself and shed a lustre on the art of 
engraving in this country. This plate, 
we understand, has been laying by for 
several years on‘account of one of 
Mr. Legat’s executors being abroad, 
but who has lately returned, and the 
plate has been purchased by Mr. 
Bowyer of Pall Mali, who is having 
it completed, and intends publishing 
it very shortly. ‘This plate is exactly 
the same size, and from all the cir- 
cumstances attending it, must be of 
gourse the only proper companion 
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either to the Death of Nelson now 
publishing by Messrs. Boydell, or that 
by Mr. West. 


The Benevolent Affections vindicated, 
—The fifth Lecture of Mr. Hazlitt at 
the Russel Institution, treated upon 
Modern Morality. It is known that 
a main tenet of the modern creed is 
the exclusive selfishness of man. Bee 
fore this chilling doctrine, some of the 
noblest feelings of the human mind 
have been supposed to vanish as mere 
splendid illusions: generosity, friend- 
ship, patriotism, have been treated as 
empty boasts; whil.t every individual 
has been asserted to be irresistibly 
swayed by the great idol, self. The 
mode in which the arguments of the 
Egotists were retorted on them by 
Mr. Hazlitt, appeared to us_to be pe- 
culiarly ingenious, and is, as far as we 
know, entirely new. Adinitting, with 
them, that present pain or pleasure 
acts mechanically and necessarily 
upon the human mind and frame, he 
shewed that this could not at all ex- 
plain our moral conduct, which re- 
lates entirely to the future. But the 
Egotist confounds the future with the 
present. Hesuppo-es man to be me- 
chanically and necessarily affected by 
his future interest; whereas, in fact, 
the future cannot exist to him, but 
through the medium of imagination; 
and imagination is so far from acting 
by the laws of a mechanical necessity, 
confined within the narrow circle of 
self, that no conceivable limits can be 
assigned to its opetation. On the ohe 
hand, it does not necessarily repre- 
sent our own future interest in its true 
light, nor so as irresistibly to urge us 
to its pursuit: whilst, on the other 
hand, it often steals us, as it were, 
from our own view, and melts our 
identityaaway in the beloved essence 
of another, or in the multitudinous 
form of our country or our kind. - If, 
therefore, (as Mr. Hobbes asserts) ** the 
present only have a being in nature,” 
the grossest selfishness is no less un- 
natural, no less ** a fiction of the 
mind,” than the most refined and self- 
devouring benevolence; and in ex- 
plaining, illustrating, and enforcing 
this remarkable position, we cannot 
but think that Mr. Hazlitt has 1en- 
dered an essential service to true phi- 
losophy. 


2 series of experiments have been 
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lately instituted by the patentee of 
British Shirting Cloth, which promise 
considerable advantage to the manu- 
factures of this country. After re- 
peated trials and variations of process, 
a method has at length been disco- 
vered of bringing flax of English 
growth to a degree of perfection never 
before attained, and likely to produce 
a fabric equal in fineness and beauti- 
ful appearance to the most costly 
French cambric. This discovery, at 
the present crisis, is of some moment, 
as it is calculated to supersede the im- 
portation of an important branch of. 
French manufacture, 

A few days since, in digging clay 
on the grounds of Mr. Hobson, of Hox- 
ton, a large fossil horn was discovered, 
which measured nine feet 2 inches in 
length: it was of a semilunar form, 
tapering towards one end, and hollow 
for the greatest part of its length; its 
diameter at the greatest end was about 
eight inches. We understand it is to 
be deposited in the museum of Mr. 
James Sowerby, author of the British 
Mineralogy. 

The substitute lately discovered for 
walnut-tree timber, in the making of 
musket-stocks, is elm prepared, a great 
quantity of which is nowat the Tower, 
making up; and two muskets, stocked 
with it, are now before the Board of 
Ordnance for their inspection. It is 
said, the elm stocks when thus pre- 
pared have double the strength of 
walnut-tree, and will be a saving to 
government of 80,0001. per annum. 


By the late improved regulations of 
adinission into the British Museum, 
29,000 persons have been admitted in 
a season, instead of 15,000 as before ; 
and with liberty to remain in any of 
the rooms as long as thev pleased. 

Some genuine manuscripts, several 
of which are in the hand writing of 
Oliver Cromwell, have been disco- 
vered ina chest containing the records 
of the town of Haverford West. 

From various experiments lately 
made to ascertain the force of Woolf's 
Patent Steam Engine, it appears, that 
with one of Messrs. Bolton and Watt's 
be&t engines, of eight horses power, 
not quite six bushels of wheat Win- 
chester measure can be ground into 
flour with one bushel, or 84 pounds, 
of Newcastle coals, but that with the 
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same quintity of coals, Woolf's nine 
horse engine can grind from 20 to 24 
bushels of the same wheat: in other 
words, Woolf's patent ‘steam engine, 
of nine horses power, can lift from 40 
to 45 millions of pounds one foot high, 
with one bushel of coals; enyines of 
greater power on the same principle 
can lift considerably more with the 
same quantity of fuel. In two hours 
and forty-four minutes, Woolf's en- 
give ground 33 bushels of wheat, 
Winchester measure, with one bushel, 
three pecks, and 14 pounds, or 161 
pounds of coals. The weight of the 
wheat was 59 pounds neat per bushel. 


Mr. John Isaac Hawkins has pro- 
mised to communicate to the public, 
a detailed account of his method of 
building the piers and abutments of 
bridges, the walls of wharfs, &c. with- 
out the expense of coffer-dams, and 
his means for suspending the arches 
of iron bridges with chains from above, 
while being constructed, instead of 
supporting them by centering from 
below. 

Mr. Hawkins has already realised 
this theory, jn building two hollow cy- 
linders of brick-work for the ‘Thames 
Archway Committee, upwards of 
eleven fect in diameter, and twenty- 
five feet long each, and in sinking 
them through thirty feet of water in 
the river Thames. These cylinders 
were under such perfect command, 
that from a stage erected on the bed 
of the river, being supplied with 
suitable windlasses, pullies, ropes, &c. 
they were lowered, raised, or moved 
in any lateral direction without diffi- 
culty. This novel experiment was 
made last year for the purpose of as- 
certaining the practicability of form- 
ing a tunnel under the Thames, upon 
a cheaper and more certain plan than 
by undermining it, as was at first at- 
tempted. 

The London [nstitution, hitherto 
contained in the house once occupied 
by Sir Robert Clayton, lord mayor 
of London in 1680, situated in the 
Old Jewry, is about to be removed to 
a capacious house in King’s Arms 
Yard, Coleman Street. 

The Regent's Park, near Maryle- 
bone is rapidly preparing; the circus, 
and the ride round it, are completely 


formed ; laurels, firs, and other ever 
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greens are planting. The principal 
yoad which intersects the ciscus will 
Jead toand from the new road opposite 
Portiand Place. 

An ingenious mechanic of Leices- 
ter has erected a threshing machine, 
to be worked by wind with horizontal 
sails. On the first trial, though there 
was but a slight breeze, it threshed to 
admiration with a power equal to the 
driving of two threshing machines. 

New mode of locking waggons and 
other carriages, going down steep hills. 
—*A wheel and axle of a carriage 
may be occasionally locked together 
as follows :—Almost close to the bax 
of the wheei, let there be a spring like 
that in an umbreila, its nib sinking 
similarly into an axle by a thimble 
being slided on it. From the wheel's 
box let a short spud project, which 
shall be stopped (and the wheel with 
it) by this spring's nib when up, but 
pass fiee when the nib is sunk into 
the axle; the wheel consequently will 
be locked to the axle by sliding the 
thimble forwards towards the wheel, 
and unlecked by drawing it back. 
Such a spring and its spud on the op- 
posite side (but same end) of the axle, 
will make the locking doubly secure, 
and one thimble will press in both 
springs. The thimble will be slided 
to and fro by a handle or spring con- 
venient to a person jin the carriage. 
This contrivance is peculiarly usetul 
where the common drag chain would 
be impracticable; viz. when horses 
are running away with a carriage; 
but if both wheels could be locked 
so, it would retard them still more.” 


A gigantic or romantic rat-trap— 
The place in which rats harbour being 
carefully inclosed (says a correspon- 
dent), and only one or two apertures 
left open, then let a trap door be fitted 
to each, with a long string attached to 
it, so that the doors may be easily 
shut. It will then be necessary to 
decoy the animals in great numbers, 
by feeding and suffering them to feed 
therein, at stated times undisturbed, 
If the rat isas partial to anise as the 


cat is to valerian, this may be used 


with effect: if there be thousands in 
the neighbourhood, they may be thus 
allured to the place of execution, 
when the trap-doors being closed, it 
will be impossible for a single rat to 
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escape, and then the most merciful 
mode of destroying them will be that 
of suffocation. 

Sparrows have been decoyed in the 
same way, by suffering them to feed 
in a common stable to the doer of 
which a string was attached, and the 
birds imprisoned at pleasure; but as 
it may be doubted whether it would 
be wise to reduce the number of these 
in any great degree, so it is possible 
that in the economy of nature even 
the raf may not be made in vain; he 
may have his use by devouring ae 
substances tending to putridity, anc 
the contamination of the atmosphere, 
which escape the vigilance of hogs 
and ducks, and other scavengers of 
the surface. 

A mechanic of Birmingham has 
undertaken to teach a whole regiment 
to shoot point-blank at 350 yards! 


A correspondent wishes to know 
from any persons in. the habit of 
making experiments on the air with 
the udiometer, the results of their 
experiments during a thunderstorm. 
His object is thus to asceriain whe- 
ther there is a greater quantity of 
oxygen devolved during a storm; for 
as he once had occasion to take a 
lighted candle into the open air, he 
soon remarked that it burnt very 
bright, and the tallow seemed to’melt 
away faster than ordinary. He adds, 
that on account also of cream turning 
sour, as well as other articles being 
affected much in the same manner, 
the enquiry may be worth making. 

A report has lately been current ‘at 
Vienna, that in the convent of Mount 
Atlas, a Greek manuscript has been 
found, containing about eighty come- 
dies, supposed to be those of Menan- 
der and Philemon. 

A French chymist, lately arrived in 
London, has astonished our sugar- 
bakers by his peculiar process for re- 
fining sugar. He effects in two or 
three days, what, according to the or- 
dinary process, would occupy as many 
months. He can even produce the 
finest sugar from the present refuse 
of the sugar-bouse, without using any 
animal substance. 

Mr. E. Griffith, of Bristol, has ob- 
tained a patent for an improvement 
in the manufacture of soap, for the 
purpose of washing with sea-water, 
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hard-water, &c. The nature of this 
invention is the admixture of ~phos- 
phoric acid with soap; the manner of 
doing it is to proceed by the usual me- 
thods to convert any of the sapona- 
ceous materials into soap, and to add 
a competent quantity of the -phos- 
pheric acid, in any form or propor- 
tion, either alone or in combination 
with an alkali. For the purpose of 
cheapness, Mr. G. has found the phos- 
phoric acid of urine applied, without 
any minute chemical decomposition, 

he best method of producing the acid. 

he urine may be evaporated to about 
one fourth of its original quantity, 
and may then he added to the ma- 
terials in the proportion of ten gallons 
to every ton of soap. To obviate the 
communication of a bad smell, the 
phosphates of soda or potash may be 
used. 

A member of the French Institute 
has lately recommended that body to 
renew their inquiries into the nature 
of the masks worn by the ancients. 
The mouths of these being exceedingly 
large, he asks, did they not contain 
blades of metal for assisting the voices 
of the actors; or were they wrought 
after the manner of a cockle shell to 
produce the effect of the modern 
speaking trumpet? 

~  M. de Guignes, author of a voyage 
‘to Pekin, 3 vols. 8vo. with one volume 
folio of designs and charts, has lately 
read to the Institute an historical ex- 
position of Chinese astronomy, from 
the earliest times, until 1776, and is 
also engaged ina Chinese dictionary 
under the sanction of the French em- 
peror Napoleon. 

M. Gropius, a native of Westphalia, 
has lately written from Athens, rela- 
tive to the ruins of two cities recently 
discovered in Asia’Minor. He re- 
sided during the last five years in 
Greece, where he has been constantly 
occupied in researches amidst its 
Tuins. 

A remedy for the destructive ravages 
en apple-trees—A gentleman writes 
thus:—Upon any warm sunny day, 
let your servant bring his apparatus 
for cleansing of coach barness. ‘Take 
the hard brush, and brush off all the 
blight as clean as possible from the 
different infected limbs, then use a 
soft brush dipped in train oil, and 
give the limbs so cleansed a good 
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dressing. Renew this three or four 
times in the course of a month, always 
selecting a dry day and a warm sun, 
Thus the tree will renovate, the insects 
he destroyed, and the cracks in the 
bark fill up and adhere to the wood; 
for at the same time that the viscous 
oil is noxious to the insects, it is nou- 
rishing to the bark and the limbs of 
the tree; it penetrates the cracks in 
which the insect is engendered, and 
assisted by the heat of the sun, effec- 
tually destroys them. Under every 
tree so treated it will be necessary to 
sweep up whatever may have fallen in 
a heap, then cover it with damp 
leaves, hay, &c. and after sprinkling 
it with brimstone, to set it on fire to 
consume by degrees, stirring it occa- 
sionally. 

Anotber correspondent recom- 
mends the spirit of tar for the same 
purpose; the mode of applying it 
being extremely simple and easy, as 
wherever the insects or the white ef- 
florescence appear, the spirit is to be 
applied with a camei’s hair brush, 
when it immediately and effectually 
destroys then; and being of a thin 
and penetrating nature, it more com- 
pletely follows them, through any 
crevices, than if a more viscous appli- 
cation was used. 

Bees.—To take the honey, from a 
common basket hive, without destroy- 
ing the bees, it is recommended to 
place a new hive close to the old one, 
then, excepting the usual place of 
going in and out, to shut up carefully 
every other crevice through which 
they could find a passage. But at the 
same time a proper door or opening 
must be left in the new basket to ad- 
mit of the colony following their usual 
occupations. When the old store- 
house has been filled, the little ani- 
mals will begin to work in the new 
one; then some offensive matter should 
be immediately introduced into their 
old house, for the purpose of dislodg- 
ing them completely—putrid meat, or 
the carcasses of three or four dead 
mice, or any thing that has a disagree- 
able smell, put in at the top, will soon’ 
cause them to do this and remove to 
the new one. 

Present number of people in the 
world.—These by a theological writer 
are computed at 800 millions; of 
whom he supposes two millions 
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five hundred thousand to be Jews; 
one hundred and seventy-five millions 
and a half Christians; four hundred 
and eighty-two millions Pagans; and 
one hundred and forty millions Ma- 
homedans. : 

To prevent flies settling upon pic- 
tures, and other furniture, soak a large 
bundle of leeks for five or six days in 
a pail of water, and then wash the 
pictures, &c. with it. 

Count Rumford has invented what 
he calls a poly flame lamp, consisting of 
a number of burners, with wicks flat 
like aribband, and so placed at the 
side of each other, that the air can 
pass between them, at the same time 
that they are duly supplied with oil. 
These flat wicks covered with a large 
glass which rose several inches above 
the flame, yielded as much light 
as forty candles. Count Rumford 
though willing to give every possible 
information in his power, to any per- 
son willing to construct such lamps, 
acknowledges that his apparatus may 
be still capable of further improve- 
ment. 

The Hulsean prize for the last year 
has been adjudged to Francis Cun- 
ningham, Esq. fellow-commoner of 
Queen's College. The subject wasa 
dissertation on the books of Origen 
against Celsus, with a view to illus- 
trate the argument, and to point out 
the evidence they afford to the truth 
of Christianity.—The following is the 
subject for the present year,—An In- 
quiry into the Religious Knowledge 
which the Heathen Philosophers de- 
rived from the Jewish Scriptures. 


A regular silver vein has been dis- 
covered on the Cornish side of the 
river Tamar. ‘Although small quan- 
tities of this metal have been fre- 
quently got in cross veins, in the 
mines of Cornwall, yet no regular 
silver lode has ever been met with 
before. This lode is in Killow, the 
Schistose rock of Cornwall, and runs 
nearly parallel to two copper lodes 
which are near it, north and south. 
At the surface, the vein chiefly con- 
sists of clayey matter, called flookau, 
which is mixed with the earthy black 
ore of silver; deeper, there is native 
silver, with red silver ore, and at the 
greatest depth, about twenty fathoms, 
the red ore is found more compact 
along with vitreous ¥ilver ore. These 


lie. on spathose iron ore, and are 
mixed with arsenical pyrites. 

If monopoly, as usual, does not 
thrust itself between local improve- 
ment and public benefit, some good 
might be expected with regard to the 
article of fish, by the establishment of 
au: iron railway from the metropolis to 
the coast of Essex, by which, it is sazd, 
fish may be brought. at all times 
speedily, certain'y, and at a smaller 
expense, to the markets. 

In consequence of a recent decision 
in the Court of Teinds, or Tythes, in 
Edinburgh, none of the established 
clergy of Scotland are to have a smal- 
ler stipend than 150). sterling, and 
8l. 6s. 8d. for communion elements, 
besides a manse and a glebe in the 
country parishes. 

From the reports of the Royal So- 
ciety, it appears, and from the conclu- 
sion of. Mr. Brande’s researches into 
the blood, that very little iron exists 
in this fluid; the quantity being so 
small as to render it very improbable 
that the colour depends on it; of 
course the influence of iron is much 
less than has been supposed. 

From a paper lately read before the 
same society by Dr. Herschell, on the 
comet, it appears, that he noticed 
something like a distinct luminous 
body about the centre of the nucleus, 
which changed its relative position; 
sometimes appearing nearer, at others 
further from the side next the sun, 
and differing under these circum- 
stances. very much in_ brilliancy; 
from which he was led to infer that 
the comet enveloped a real planetary 
body ; and after a series of observa- 
tions, on the 16th of October last, 
when the comet'was 114 millions of 
miles from the earth, he ascertained 
that this body was 428 miles in dia- 
meter, and surrounded with a cometic 
atmosphere. For this purpose, he 
viewed it with seven, ten, and twenty 
feet telescopes, containing magnifiers 
of various powers, from 40 to 600 
times. : 


_—_—_O! 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
America, North. 

The following account of a most 
sanguinary duel, which took place in 
America, is given ip a letter, dated 
Norfolk, Ametics, December 2 :— 
** Young Meicer (au officer in the 
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United States navy, and nephew to 
General Mercer,) received an insult 
from the mate of some merchantman 
—a chailenge followed, and yesterday 
evening, about sun down, they met 
within a mile of the town; their dis- 
stance of fighting was only sufficient 
for them not to touch the body with 
each other's pistols; the word was 
given ; both fired and both fell dead. 
The whole town is in an uproar.. The 
seconds have taken safety by flight, 
leaving their dead comrades without 
‘a soul near them. Their bodies were 
brought to town last evening, aud will 
this day be interred.” 

Richmond, Dec. 27.—Last night the 
playhouse in this city was crowded 
with an unusual audience: there could 
not have been Igss than six hundred 
persens in the hibuse. Just before the 
conclusion of the play, the scenery 
caught fire, and in a few minutes the 
whole building was wrapt in flames. 
It is already ascertained that sixty-one 
persons were devoured by that terrific 
element. The scenery took fire in the 
back part of the house, by the raising 
of a chandelier. This unfortunately 


happened at atime when one of the 
performers was playing near the or- 
chestra, and the greatest part of the 
stage was obscured from the audience 


by a curtain. ‘he fire falling from 
the scenery upon the performer was 
the first notice which the people had 
of their danger. Even then, many 
supposed it to be a part of the play, 
and were, fora little time, restrained 
from flight bya cry from the stage 
that there was no danger. There was 
but one door for the greatest part of 
the audience to pass. Men, women, 
and children were pressing upon each 
other, while the flames were seizing 
upon those behind; who, urged by the 
flames, pushed those out who were 
nearest to the windows; and people of 
every description began to fall, one 
upon another, some with their clothes 
on fire; some half roasted. Ail those 
who were in the pit escaped, and had 
cleared themselves from the house, 
before those in the boxes could 
get down; and the door was_ for 
some time empty: those from above 
were pushing each other down the 


steps, when the hindermost might spectatorsin the pit may have escaped, , 


have got out by leaping into the pit. 
In addition to the list now given, it is 
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believed, that at least sixty others pe- 
rished, whose names are not yet ascer- 
tained. 

{Here follows the names of sixty- 
one persons, among whom were the 
governor of the province and_ his 
lady.) 

The committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the cause of the dreadful cala- 
mity occasioned by the destruction of 
this theatre by fire, and the loss «f 
more than one-tenth of ‘the audience, 
have made their report, from which 
it appears, that on the fatal night, the 
pantomime of ‘f Tre Bleeding Nun, or 
Agnes and Raymond,” came on for re- 
presentation after the play was over. 
In the first act, among other scenes, 
was that of the Cottage of Baptist 
the Robber, wirich was illuminated by 
a chandelier, apparently hanging frem 
the ceiling. When the curtain fell 
on the first act, and before it rose on 
the second, this chandelier was lifted 
from its position among the scenery 
above; it was fixed with two wicks to 
it, one only of them had been lighted, 
yet when it was lifted above, this.fatal 
lamp was not extinguished. ‘The man 
who inadvertently raised it, being or- 
dered to lower it, made the attempt; 
the cords being entangled above, it 
failed. He then jirked and jostled it, 
in consequence of which it swerved 
from its perpendicular position, and 
thus came in contact with the lower 
part of one of the front scenes. The 
scene took fire; the flame rose, and 
tapering aduve zt to a point, must have 
reached the roof, which was elevated 
six or seven feet above the top of the 
scene.—T'he cause of the fire is thus 
explained. ‘The. great’ number of 
lives lost on the occasion, was owing 
to the bad construction of the theatre. 
There was but one entrance to the 
boxes and pit, and that so narrow 
that two persons conld scarcely pass 
at the same time—the way then lying 
through a gloomy passage to & nairow 
winding stair-case, which terminated 
in as narrowalobby. ‘There were in 
the pit and boxes 518 dollar tickets, 
and eighty children, exclusive of fifty 
persons who were in the galleries. 
Of these 508 had to pass through one 
common avenue, and although all the 


except a few, who may have jumped 
into the boxes, yet the crowd in the 
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lower and upper boxes had no other 
resource than to press through the 
above narrow angular stair-case or to 
leap the windows. 

Botany Bay. 

The Governors of New South 
Wales have the power of granting, 
either conditionally or absolutely, the 
pardon of any convict transported to 
that istand. The fraudulent bank- 
rupt, Bullock, who was transported 
for life about three years ago, is now 
on his passage to this country, having 
obtained a free pardon. 

A Mr. M‘Arthur is just arrived 
from New South Wales, and has 
brought home 30,0002. and left behind 
40,000 sheep, 4000 neat cattle, 1000 
horses, and had 60,000 acres of land, 
mostly grass, very little arable; was a 
lieutenant in the New South Wales 
Corps, and sold. 


France. 


Specific for the Croup and Whooping 
Cough.—A prize of 12,000 francs be- 
ing offered in 1807, to that physician 
who should produce the best memoir 
on the croup, &c.; eighty-three me- 
moirs have been received, among 
them two have shared the prize, being 
of equal merit; three are distinguish- 
ed as extremely honourable to their 
authors; and the sixth memoir is 
marked by the proposal of a remedy. 
It is Liver of sulphur, alcalized, asul- 
phur of pot-ash, recently prepared, 
and brownish. It is usually mixed 
with honey. The dose, from the at- 
tack of the croup to the decided di- 
minution of the disorder, is ten grains 
morning and evening, to he diminish- 
ed as the disorder abates ; and towards 
the close, the morning dose only to 
be given.—The mixture of sulphur 
and honey to be made at *he moment 
of using. Young children will suck 
it off the end of a finger; but it may 
be given in a spoonful of milk, or of 
syrup thinned with water; or as a 
bolus; grown children take it best in 
this form; it usually relieves in two 
days, but it must be continued some 
time after the cure for fear of a re- 
lapse.~ The lips and the interior of 
the mouth are whitened by the liver of 
sulphur, and it imparts a warmth to 
the stomach as it arrives there.—The 
first dose most commonly occasions a 
yomit of a viscid or concrete matter, 
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to which the sulphur gives a greenish 
tint. Infants at the breast may con- 
tinue their customary nourishment.— 
This medicine is also recommended 
in pulmonary catarrhs, and other af- 
fections of that class, for the purpose 
of obtaining further information of its 
effects. 

According to the tables published 
in the almanack of the French Board 
of Longitude, the population of the 
French empire amounts to 43,937,344 
souls. Of this nve ber 28 millions 
speak the French language, 6,453,000 
the Italian, 4,063,000 the Dutch or 
Flemish, 967,000 the Breton, and 
108,000 the Basque. The population 
of the States connected with the 
French empire, including the king- 
doms of Italy, Switzerland, Spain, the 
Confederation of the Rhine, &c. is 
estimated at 38,141,541 souls. 

The editor of Journal du Physique, 
published at Genoa, states that, by 
causing a very strong Galvanic bat- 
tery to act on a mass of charcoal, a 
substance has been produced, which 
appears to have the greatest resem- 
blance to diamonds; he adds, that he 
has in his possession, a diamond, on 
which there are several black points 
similar to charcoal. 

The French Institute have reported 
that no work on Galvanism has ap- 
peared this year, which appeared to. 
them to merit the founder's medal. 

By a decree, dated the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, the manufacturers of beet-root 
sugar at Douay, Strasburgh, and se- 
veral other towns in France, are esta-. 
hlished as special chemical schools, 
for instruction in the manufacture of 
that article. One hundred scholars 
selected from students in medicine, 
pharmacy, and chemistry, are to be 
distributed among these schools ; each 
student, when he shall have studied 
three months, and obtained a certifi- 
cate of his ability to conduct a manu- 


factory, is to receive a remuneration 


of 1000 francs. 
ermany 

A ceremony took place at Wickers- 
dorf, near Baden, on the 16th of No- 
vember last, when a society of ladies 
having determined to form a new hos- 
pital, the foundation-stones of the 
new edifice were laid by the Arcliduke 
Rodolphus, attended by a number of. 
the ladies of the society. ‘The com- 
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oo formed a procession, preceded 
y the cross, to a tent placed opposite 
to the site, when a benediction was 
pronounced on the stones; around 
them were placed thirty-eight young 
girls, daughters of tradesmen, dressed 
in white and wearing garlands of flow- 
ers ; they also carried flowers in their 
hands. After the stones were laid, 
the young girls were regaled at Gulis- 
tan, a country house of the Countess 
Brewaska. This hospital is to receive 
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it seems, from the most. recent ad- 
vices, has been successively devastated 
by the Persians, Tartars, and Turks, 
and is still perpetually menaced by 
the Wahabites or Wahabees, who, 
during the last half century, have 
spread fear and dismay through all the 
country, from the Persian Gulph to 
the confines of Syria. They combat, 
as they say, to reform the Koran, and 
of course are most exasperated against 
the Mahometans. Though a kind of 


sick people, without distinction of free-thinkers among the Mahometans, 


country or religion. The Baroness 
of Amsteen maintains six beds com- 
plete. The Jews have subscribed 6616 
florins to this institution. 


Italy. 


M. A:nice, an astronomer of Milan, 
has constructed a telescope 17 feet in 
length, and 11 inches in diameter. It 
is the laiyest eve: made in Italy, and 
is said to equal the best English glasses 
for observing the heavenly bodies. 
On trial it was proved that thesma!lest 
writing might by means of it be read 
at the distance of 300 yards, and every 
stop and fine stroke plainly discerned. 

‘lhe king of Napies lately visited 
the ruins of Pompeia, and was shewn 
astreet, which had been discovered, 

aved with stones from Vesuvius. 

e also exainined many tombs which 
had been found there. During his 
stay they dug up in his presence two 
silver spoons, a gold ring, a cornelian, 
in which was incrusted a scarab, a 
piece of consular money, a funnel, 
and a great quantity of bronze vases 
of ditferent dimensions, and of very 
elegant forms. 

Persia, 
The country round about Bagdad, 


they expect crowns of martyrdom, 
provided they die in battle; and of 
course imagine they are doing God 
good service when they massacre, 
pillage, and destroy those they are 
pleased to term infidels or unbe- 
lievers. 
Sicily. 

The eity of Catania, which is not 
more than seven leagues from the 
crater of Etna, has been strongly me- 
naced by the torrents of lava with 
which the valley of Nusara was filled, 
The stream of lava flowed not more 
than one league from the walls 
of the city, which the inhabitants, in 
their first.alarms, abandoned. A few 
days before the eruption of the vol- 
cano, a slight trembling was experi- 
enced at MeéSsina,* which damaged 
many of the houses. During the 
whole of the period of alarm, vessels 
were kept at Catania, on board which 
the English troops, in garrison there, 
might embark, in case the lava should 
penetrate into the city. Some of our 
officers caused themselves to be trans- 
ported to the foot of Mount Etna, that 
they might examine more closely the 
course of the lava vomited from the 
crater. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


YHE father of Paul Cuffee was a 
native of Africa, whence he was 
brought as a slave into Massachusetts. 
He was there purchased by a person 
named Slocum, and remained in sla- 
very a considerable part of his life. 
By great industry and economy he 
was enabied to purchase his personal 
liberty. At this time the remains of 
several Indian tribes, who originally 
possessed the right of soil, resided in 
Massachusetts; Cutiee became ac- 


rp Paul Cuffee, a Negro Quaker. 


quainted with a woman descended 
from one of those tribes, named Ruth 
Moses, and married her. He conti- 
nued in habits of industry and fruga- 
lity, and soon afterwards purchased 
a farm of 100 acres in Westport in 
Massachusetts. Cuffee and Ruth had 
a family of ten children. The three 
eldest sons, David, Jonathan, and 
John, are farmers in the neighbour- 
hood of Westport, filling respectabl 
situations in society, and endowe 
with good intellectual capacitics. 
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They are all married, and have fami- 
lies, to whom they are giving good 
educations, Of six daughters four are 
respectably married, while two remain 
single. Paul was born on the island 
of Cutterhunker, one of the Elizabeth 
Islands, near New Bedford, in the 
year 1759; when he was about 14 
years of age, his father died, leaving 
a considerable property in land, but 
which being at that time unproduc- 
tive, afforded but little provision for 
his numerous family, and thus the 
care of supporting his mother and sis- 
ters devolved upon his brothers and 
himself. At this time Paul conceived 
that commerce furnished to industry 
more ample rewards than agriculture, 
and he was conscious that he possessed 
qualities which, under proper culture, 
would enable him to pursue commer- 
cial employments with prospects of 
success; he therefore entered at the 
age of 16, as acommon hand on board 
of a vessel destined to the bay of Mex- 
ico, on a whaling voyage. His se- 
cond voyage was to the West Indies ; 
but on his third he was captured by 
a British ship during the American 
war, about the year 1776: after three 
months’ detention as a prisoner at 
New York, he was permitted to return 
home to Westport, where, owing to 
the unfortunate continuance of hosti- 
lities, he spent about 2 years in his 
agricultural pursuits. At the time of 
his father’s decease, Paul had not re- 
ceived the benefit of education, and 
scarcely knew the letters of the alpha- 
bet, but this disadvantage he obviated 
by bis assiduity ; and at the pericd ofhis 
marriage, could not only read and 
write, but was so well skilled in figures, 
that he was able to solve all the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic. He then ap- 
plied himself to the study of naviga- 
tion, in which, by the assistance of a 
friend, he made rapid progress. 
Being now master‘of a small covered 
boat of about 12 tons burthen, he 
hired a person to assist him as a sea- 
man, and made many advantageous 
voyages to different parts of the state 
of Connecticut, and when about 25 
years old he married a native of the 
country, a descendant of the tribe to 
which his mother belonged. At this 
period Paul formed a connection with 
his brother-in-law, Michael Wainer, 
who had several sons well qualified for 


the sea service, four of whom have 
since laudably filled responsible situa- 
tions as captains and first mates. A 
vessel of 25 tons was built, and in two 
voyages to the Straits of Bellisle and 
Newfoundland, he met with such-suc- 
cess as enabled him, in ——— 
with another person, to build a vessel 
of 42 tons burthen, in which he made 
several profitable voyages. During 
the year 1797, after his,return home, 
Paul purchased the house in which 
his family resided, and the adjoining 
farm. For the farm and its improve- 
ment he paid 3,500 dollars, and placed 
it under the management of his bro- 
ther, who is a farmer. By judicious 
plans, and diligence in their execu- 
tion, Paul has increased his property, 
and by his integrity and consistency 
of conduct has gained the esteem and 
regard of his fellow citizens. In the 
year 1800 he was concerned in one 
half of the expenses of building and 
equipping a brig of 162 tons burthen, 
which portion he still holds. One 
fourth belongs to his brother, and the 
other fourth is owned by persons not 
related to his family. This vessel is 
now commanded by Thomas Wainer, 
Paul Cuffee’s nephew, whose talents 
and character are perfectly adequate 
to such a situation. Theship Alpha 
of 268 tons, carpenter's measure, of 
of which Paul owns three-fourths, 
was built in 1806. Of this vessel he 
was the commander; the rest of the 
crew consisting ef seven men of co- 
lour. The ship bas performed a voy- 
age under his command, from Wil- 
mington to Savannah, from thence to 
Gottenburgh, and thence to Phila- 
delphia. After Paul's return in 1806, 
the brig Traveller, of 109 tons bur- 
then, was built at Westport, of one 
half of which he is the owner. After 
this period Paul, being extensively 
engaged in his mercantile and agricul- 
tural pursuits, resided at Westport. 
For several years previous to this, 
Paul had turned his attention to Sierra 
Leona, and was induced to believe, 
from his communications from Eu- 
rope and other sources, that his en- 
deavours. to contribute to its welfare, 
and to that of his fellow men, might 
not be ineffectual. Under these im- 
pressions he sailed for Sierra Leona, 
in the commencement of 1811, in the 
brig Traveller; his nephew, Thomas 
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Wainer, being the-captain. He ar- 
rived there aftera two months’ passage, 
and resided there about the same 
length oftime. The African Institu- 
tion, apprised of his benevolent de- 
signs, applied for and obtained a li- 
cence, which being forwarded to Paul 
Cuffee, induced him to come to this 
country, with a cargo of African pro- 
duce. For the more effectual promo- 
tion of his primary intention, he left 
his nephew, Thomas Wainer, in the 
colony, and with the same disinter- 
ested views, brought with him to 
England, Aaron Richards, a native of 
Sierra Leona, witha view of educat- 
ing him, and particularly of instruct- 
ing him in the art of navigation. 
From the exertions of one individual, 
however ardently engaged, we ought 
not to form too high expectations, but 
from the little information we have 
obtained of his éndeavours amongst 
the colonists at Sierra Leona, and 
the open reception which he met with 
amongst them, there aye strong 
grounds of hope that he has not sown 
the seeds of improvement upon an 
unfruitful soil. He arrived at Liver- 
pool a few months since, in the brig 
Traveller (consigned te W. and R. 
Rathbone) navigated by eight men 
of colour, and an apprentice boy. 
He went twice to London, the second 
time at the request of the Board of 
the African Institution, who were de- 
sirous of consulting with him as to 
the best means of carrying their bene- 
volent views, respecting Africa, into 
effect. From the preceding memoir, 
the reader must have become ac- 
guainted with the prominent features 
of Paui Cuffee’s character. A sound 
understanding, united with energy 
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and perseverance, seems to have ren- 
dered him capable of surmounting 
difficulties which would have discou- 
raged an ordinary mind; whilst the 
failures which have attended his well. 
concerted plans, have rather resulted 
from casualties, than from error in 
judgment. Born under peculiar dis- 
advantages, deprived of the bencfits of 
early ecucation, and his meridian 
spent in toil and vicissitudes, he has 
struggled under disadvantages which 
have seldom occurred in the career of 
any individual, Yet under the pres- 
sure of these difficulties he seens to 
have fostered dispositions of mind, 
which qualify him for any statiqn of 
life to which be may be introduced. 
His person is tall, well formed, and 
athletic ; his deportment conciliating, 
yet dignified and serious. His pru- 
dence, strengthened by parental care 
and example, no doubt guarded him 
in his youth, when exposed to the dis- 
solute company which unavoidably 
attends a seafaring life; whilst. reli- 
gion, influencing his mind by its 
secret guidance and silent reflections, 
has, in advancing manhood, added to 
the brightness of his character, and 
instituted or confirmed his disposition 
to practical good. On being ques- 
tioned some years since, respecting 
the religious profession of his parents 
and himself, he: replied, * I do not 
know that my father and mother were 
ever adopted as members of any so- 
ciety, but. they followed the Quaker 
Meeting :’ and as to Paul's religion be 
has walked in the steps of his father, 
and is willing to give the right hand 
of fellowship to that people who walk 
nigh to God, called the: children of 
light. 





OBITUARY. 


AJOR Gen. Rosert Crav- 
1 FURD.—This General died of 
the wound he received when leading 
on the light division of Lord Welling- 
tons ariny, in the most gallant and 
able manner, to the storm of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. At the time he was wound- 
ed ne was considerably advanced be- 
fo:e his division, animating them to 
storm the breach. He had command- 
ed the light division during several 
campaigus with the greatest ability 


and distinction, and his loss is as uni- 
versally and as deeply lainented By 
that army, as he was universally 
esteemed and beloved, and held in 
the highest consideration. He was an 
otlicer of the first rate talents, pro- 
foundly versed in every braach of the 
military science; of the most ardent 
zeal and truly heroie courage; and 
he enjoyed the advantage of very 
great experience. During the long 
period of thirty-three years he had 
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devoted himself to the service of his 
country ip the most indefatigable man- 
ner, quite regardless of his own com- 
fort, convenience, and safety, but 
sedulously attentive to the comfort 
and convenience of his troops, as far 
as circumstances would permit. They 
always looked up to him with the ut- 
most confidence and attachment.— 
There cannot be a stronger proof of 
the regard the light division bore-him 
than the following circumstance. 
Upon his return to Portugal last 
spring, he joined his division when 
the army was drawn up to receive 
Massena’'s attack at Fuente d Honore, 
and as soon as he appeared at their 
head, the whole division gave him 
three cheers in the presenee of the 
enemy.—He served under all the first 
characters in our army, and they all 
had the highest sense of bis great 
merits, hone more so than our present 
Wlustrious commander-in-chief. In 
private life he was one of the best and 
most amiable of men. The loss that 
the country sustains in him is very 
great, and to his wife and four chil- 
dren it is irreparable. On the 25th 
ult. the interment of this brave Ge- 
neral took place in the breach. Lord 
Wellington and every officer there 
followed him to the grave. 
Major-General Mackinnon, who 
also fell at the head of his brigade in 
the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, was 
of one of the most aucient families in 
Scotland. His father was a younger 
branch of the chiefs of that name, 
and his family became, about two 
years ago, the elder branch by the ex- 
tinction of the other. His military 
carece was begun at an early age in 
tie Coldstream regiment of Guards. 
Some time after the expedition to 
Holland, he served in the capacity of 
brigade-major to Sir G. Nugent dur- 
ing the Irish rebellion, and the cis- 
atches of that time bear witness of 
tis gallantry and good conduct. After 
the [rish rebellion, he was conspicu- 
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most undaunted courage. There was 
not a more promising young officer in 
the British army. The General mar- 
ried, in 1804, the daughter of Sirs. 
Call, Bart. who, with two infants, has 
to deplore the loss of the most indul- 
gent of husbands, and the best of men. 


On the 20th ult. at her house in 
Half-moon- street, Piccadilly, Mrs. 
Jeeves. She was the eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. James Torkington, 
rector of Little Stukeley, in Hunting- 
don, and of Lady Dorothy Sherrard, 
daughter of Philip, second Earl of 
Harborough; and was married to Dr. 
Jebb in 1764. After the Doctor en- 
gaged in some serious controversies 
relative to the abolition of the 39 ar- 
ticles, Mrs. Jebb was not content with 
being a silent observer; for she be- 
came an active opponent of Dr. Powel, 
the master of St. John’s College. Jt 
was in allusion to a smart pamphlet 
written by Mrs. Jebb, on the same 
subject, that the late Dr. Paley said 
atthe time, * ‘The Lord had sold Sisera 
into the hands of a woman.’ Mrs. 
Jebb’s zeal always rose to a full levet 
with her husband’s: she saw with the 
same quickness, glowed with the same 
ardour, and wrote occasionally with 
the same spirit. She was a Christian 
without bigotry, a politician without 
self-interest or ambition, a sincére 
friend without disguise or reserve. 
With considerable powers ef mind, 
she possessed all the amiable softyess 
of the female character. With as few 
failings as could well fail to the lot of 
humanity, she exercised an unlimited 
candour in judging those of others. 
These superior qualities were lodged 
in a body of the most delicate texture. 
She used to recline on a sofa, and had 
not been out of ker room above once 
or twice these twenty vears previous- 
ly to her death. She was buried in 
Bunhiil-fields on the 28th ult. 


Mrs. Lixpsty.-—-Another Rindred 
split, that of the excellent widow of 


ous with his regiment during the cam- ethe late venerable ‘Theophilus Lind- 


paigns in Egypt, in Germany, and at 
Copenhagen. Late in the year 1808, 
he embarked for the peninsula, and 
Lord Wellington's letters contain the 
highest eulogiums on his conduct at 
Talayera, at Busaco, and at Fuente 
d'Honore; to the soundest judgment 
he joined the mildest mapners and 


, 


sey, of Egsex-street, has also keen re- 
leased from its earthly fetters. Though 
not equally endowed with intellectual 
powers like these of Mrs. Jebb, her 
domestic virtues and accomplishments 
were not inferior to any. 

Mrs. ScorT WarinG.—This lady 
was found degd early in the morning, 
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in the beginning of this month, at the 
bottom of the staircase in her house at 
Hammersmith. She staid up some 
time afier her husband went to bed, 
and is supposed to have fallen back- 
wards going up stairs. She was a lady 
of great accomplishments, and has left 
a numerous offspring. Mrs. Scott 
Waring was the celebrated Miss 
Hughes, who, though inheriting for- 
tune, betook herself for some vears to 
the stage in Ireland, of which country 
she was a native. 


[Fesruany 


At Stockport, in Cheshire, lately, a 
young man, a brick maker, who, by 
the powers of his own genius and great 
industry, attained to great proficiency 
in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Persian, 
and Italian languages. He was so 
modest and reserved, that he was little 
known even by the people of his own 
religious persuasion. He had invent- 
ed a short-hand peculiar to himself, 
and has left observations on various 
subjects, and notes on the Scriptures. 


——— ee 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


ATHOLIC emancipation—Not- 
tingham riots—war in Spain— 


‘American dispute—all the topics of 


the last month, have been in the cir- 
cles of the higher class absorbed in 
ene grand enquiry, What wili the 
Prince Regent do when be is freed 
from the shackles of the restrictions ? 
Will he change his ministry or not? 
Will Mr. Péreeval be the supreme 
manager, or will he divide his empire 
with the Whigs? Infinite were the 
conjectures, various the surmises.— 
The party in and the party out equally 
feared for their places, either in pos- 
session or expectation; the one that 
they should lose, the other that they 
should not gain the great object of 
their ambition. The important day 
came. The eighteenth saw the Prince 
Regent free, and Mr. Perceval at the 
head of the ministry. A council was 
held on this much looked for day, but 
with no change of administration. 
The country, very little concerned in 
the doubts and surmises of the higher 
circles, saw with indifference the day 
arrive, and pass over; for of what im- 
portance is it whether a Perceval, a 
Grey, or a Grenville, preside in the 
councils, or what is there tn the two 
Jatter to excite a fervent wish for a 
change? 

But the state of the two parties was 
pretty well ascertained before the im- 
portant day. The minister gave a 
significant hint of his success in a 
previous debate in the House of Com- 
mons, in which he took the opportu- 
nity of glancing at the golden expec- 
tations and probable disappointments 
of his adversaries; and it was soon 
after rumourcd, thata communication 


had been opened between the Prince 
and the two Lords above mentioned, 
in which a wish for their services was 
expressed, but on terms that did not 
entirely coincide with those senti- 
ments on which they had laid great 
stress in the debate in the House of 
Lords. The points were, the continu- 
ation of the war in Spain, and a delay 
in the catholic question. On the 
latter point, the Prince's mind was 
supposed to have been made up in a 
manner more favourable to the catho- 
lics, and more in accord with the 
opinions of the noble Lords on the 
former recent successes, might have 
made a change; but whatever were 
the case, the noble Lords were said 
to have declined the proffered ho- 
nours, and to have expressed their 
determination of not acting with the 
present ministry. 

The day after the Prince had taken 
full possession of his vice-royalty, the 
communication was made known te 
the public in the common papers. It 
was made in a letter from the Prince 
to the Duke of York, to whom the 
two Lords returned their answer, 
couched in the most respectful terms, 
but expressive of their determination 
net to take a part in the Prince's 
councils, We do not know how this 
reply was taken by the Prince, but it 
does not appear to us that it ought te 
give him much uneasiness; as he 
might, perhaps, say with as much 
truth as a royal ancestor of his did 
upon a memorable occasion, 

“ ] trust [have within my realm 

Eight hundred as good as they.” 


In another point of view, also, this 
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determination of the noble Lords will 
give more general satisfaction. For 
however they may excel in fine speak- 
ing, they are much too fine for the 
common ordinary business of office ; 
and we have had <ufficient experience 
of both in high offices of state never 
to regret that their talents are not to 
be called forth again in such situa- 
tions. They are very good debaters, 
but a talent for speaking is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a talent of business. 
Besides, the disposition of the two 
noble Lords would make a council 
board not very agrecable, unless they 
had the pre-eminence in it; and how 
could Mr. Perceval, after enjoying the 
first, be satisfied with only the third 
place; and the Prince himself might 
find it not easy to reconcile his own 
dignity to such lofty pretensions as 
— be manifested in the new coun- 
cils. 

Be all this as it may, the higher 
circles have food enough for conver- 
sation and intriguing. Changes will 
of course take place in several cepart- 
ments. Marquis Wellesley has resigned. 
Other resignations are expected, but 
the old party seems determined to 
make a strong phalanx, and form a 
body of opposition, that will not much 
interfere with the motions of the pre- 
vailing party. One of the first acts of 
the regency was the creation of a new 
peerage in the person of Lord Wel- 
lington, who is made an Earl; and it is 
a remarkable coincidence, that the new 
regency of Spain opened its offices 
with a similar act, namely, by creating 
the same Lord a grandee of Spain 
and Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. As the 
war is to be carried on with increased 
vigour, it is not amiss that the English 
commander should have a title of 
respect in Spain: but we very much 
doubt whether he will advance far 
enough into that country to receive 
the accustomed honours due to his 
new rank in the principal town of any 
province. ‘ 

The affairs of Ireland are apparent- 
ly quieted, and we trust that this is 
not appearance merely, but that there 
is a tendency in both parties to come 
nearer to each other, and to discuss, 
in cool blood, the differences which 
separate them. What indeed are 
they? A dispute about two churches, 
both professing to believe in three 


creeds, composed upwards of a thou- 
sand years ago, in one of which drawn 
up bv nobody knows who, but bearing 
the name cf a proud, haughty, and 
imperious archbishop, every bodv is 
damned who does not believe it.— 
Coming so near to each other in the 
main points of their faith, why should 
such a mighty stir be made about in- 
ferior matters? Kiss and be friends, 
we would say to each other, but the 
experience of the world tcaches us 
how difficult it is to compose religious 
strife, and time alone and indifference 
can soothe the ardour of these pas- 
sions. 

The parties have tried their strength, 
and we wish that all their quarrels 
could have been as easily settled. 
The catholics determined to have a 
convention, met, administration de- 
termined that their business should 
not be transacted in this manner, put 
astop to their meeting, and indicted 
several of their leaders. ‘Two have 
been brought to trial. ‘The first wag 
acquitted, the second found guilty. 
The acquittal of the first elevated the 
catholics, but their triumph was not 
productive of any bad consequences. 
The second verdict frustrated their 
hopes, and the language of ihe ccurt 
was decisively against them in the 
construction of the act on which tne 
trial was founded, and the verdict of 
the jury coincided with this opinion. 
It was evident that a'l the other ac- 
cused would be found gut'ty, and they 
lay at the mercy of the Attorney- 
General, who is a man of compassion 
and humanity. Whatever might have 
been the process inthe forming of the 
jury, of which complaivut had been 
made, and triers bad been in covse- 
quence appointed to exainine how far 
the castle had interfered with ‘ve pan- 
nel; however severe the language of 
the judges and legal accusers in the 
reprobation of the conduct of the ca- 
tholics, in the sentence and the pro- 
secution of the other defendants, all 
was laid aside, and a conduct was par- 
sued which is a preeage, we hope, of 
greater harmony in the sister island. 

The defendant, on being condemn- 
ed, was not seize. Ee was perimrited, 
thoughguilty of what had been termed 
so atrocious an. act, to walk abroad at 
his pleasure, and the penalty for his 
crime was the payment of a mark, or 
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18s.4d. The attorney-general, con- 
tent with the verdict he had obtained, 
and convinced that it would put a stop 
to any similar of!*nce, declared that 
he should drop all farther prosecution 
on the subject. Thus the matter has 
ended. The catholics may petition 
the legislature, but not by a conven- 
tion of delegates from their different 
districts. Their past acts may be said 
to be forgiven, and will have no effect 
if they proceed properly, in future, 
within the limits assigned to them. 
It must be a satisfaction to every one 
that nothing worse has arisen out of 
this mighty conflict. A_ less cause 
has produced a greater flame. The 
catholics have been gainers by it; for 
in most places, their mectings have 
been frequented by the principal 
church of England men, and other 
protestants, who have expressed them- 
selves highly favourable to the cause 
of religious liberty. The time, in- 
deed, is gone by for men to be led 
away by a pack of priests to cut each 
others threats for any of their tenets; 
and if Bonaparte does not permit a 
single word to be uttered in his domi- 
nions from the Pope, without his pre- 
vious inspection and permission, sure- 
hy this worn-out, old bugbear need not 
alarm us; andif our brethren in [re- 
Jand cannot get out of their minds the 
pretended holiness ascribed to this 
strange character, it may be prevent- 
ed, by proper means, from making its 
appearance in any civil act. In Great 
Tartary and China, a little infant is 
invested by multitudes with powers 
far superior to those of the old man of 
Berepe. Yet we do not hear of any 
distinction being made in China be- 
tween the worshippers of the grand 
Lanaa, and any other God formed of 
earthly materials, or feigned to exist, 
and those who worship no God at all. 
in that immense country of three hun- 
dred millions of people, there is no 
established religion; and as the laté 
venerable old king said to our ambas- 
sador, ‘fam going to my church, you 
may go to your's, itis nota subject to 
quarrel abeut. 

Lt is with great satisfaction we learn, 
that a set of persons, who, under pre- 
tence of sanctifying the sabbath, are 
eutraging every good feeling, have 
met with a signal defeat; the grand 
juty lLaviog thrown out five bills 


[ Fesrvuary 


against butchers for selling meat? on 
the Sunday. It appeared that many 
of the laborious poor receive their 
wages so late on the Saturday night, 
that they cannot supply the wants of 
their families, and lay in provisions 
for the ensuing day without manifest 
inconvenience to themselves; an in- 
convenience not felt by the gentlemen. 
suppressors of vice, who have servants 
to provide every thing for the luxury 
of their tables in town and country on 
the morning of Saturday. What are 
the poor to do? Are they to be de- 
prived of a dinner on the Sunday, the 
only day in the seven, when they can 
sit to one at their ease? This puny 
morality smells too much of ancient 
Pharisaism. In no country is less 
reason to complain of inattention to 
religious duties, at least as far as out- 
ward appearance goes, than Great 
Britain: but these over-much righte- 
ous people gannot be contented, un- 
less they make that a burden which 
ought to be a pleasure. If they are 
really anxious to suppress vice, let us 
see them take a nobler aim: let them 
attack the vices of the rich and great, 
not the comforts of the poor and de- 
fenceless, not the abodes of industry. 
The spirit of disorder that has bro- 
ken out with such violence in Not- 
tinghamsbire has been much got un- 
der, though not entirely sebdued. It 
has led to an addition to our statute 
book, already, in the opinion of the 
most enlightened of the community, 
too much overleaded with capital 
crimes. The distresses in the com- 
mercial world have produced difficul- 
ties in the manufacturing districts, 
and these, unfortunately, will be in- 
creased by improvements iu manufac- 
tures, (the great aim and boast of our 
country) as, if there is not a vent for 
the commodities marufatured, the 
greater the improvement the more 
will be thrown out of their bread. A 
spirit of riot will not remedy the evil, 
and canpot be ailowed: yet, it may 
justly be doubted, whether the laws 
in force are not, if properly exercised, 
fully competent to suppress every tu- 
mult. A contrary opinion seems to 
prevail: but we must ever hesitate, 
when the life of man is concerned, at 
the propriety of its being taken away, 
unless the necessity of it is proved by 
the strangest and clearest reasoning. 
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A melancholy necessity has been 
imposed on administration of prose- 
cuting, for high treason, a number of 
our sailors, who, after fighting glori- 
ously the battles of their country, and 
enduring all the hardships of service, 
have not been able to resist the al- 
lurements of the French, combined 
with the rigorous treatment.of a pri- 
son. ‘They had been found in arms 
in the service of the enemy. Sucha 
conduct needs no, animadversion.— 
The dangerous teidency of the ex- 
ample is evident, Great lenity has, 
however, been exercised in the prose- 
cutions, and those only were selected 
for trial, in whose cases there appear- 
ed to be the greatest quantity of de- 
linquency. ‘The facts weve clearly 
proved, and the fatal sentence of the 
law was passed; a sentence, whose jus- 
tice the unhappy men could wot but 
allow, and they received it with marks 
of evident contrition. I[t is happily a 
very rare instance in this country, and 
our brave defenders, lamenting that 
it has occurred, are not likely to fol- 
low so bad an exainple. 
Amidst the agitations of the month 
past, one circumstance occurred 


which excited expectations of an 
event that seems not likely to take 
place fora very long period. Rumours 


were circulated of a peace between 
this country and Sweden, and there 
is every reason to believe that there 
has been some intercourse between 
thé two countries on this subject— 
That it would be highly beneficial to 
Sweden no one can doubt, as it would 
make that country the depot of com- 
modities for ail Europe; but that its 
sovereign, connected as he is with 
Bonaparte, could make a proposal of 
the kind without the concurtence of 
his lord paratnount, may justly be 
doubted. Sweden is well placed for 
a mediation between the two contend- 
ing powers, yet the affairs of Spain 
must be a bar to any thing effectual 
being done; and as long as there is a 
chance of its independence, there is 
no room for negociation. The dith- 
culties of Europe may, however, make 
it desirable that there should be a 
change in its commercial system; and 
if Bonaparte is of this opinion, he 
may allow Sweden to be at peace with 
us; but without his consent, such a 
step, we Conceive, cannot be taken. 
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On the continent affairs go. on. in’ 
their usual train, but, upon the whole, 
by no, means encouraging to us. 
From France we hear nothing but of 
the great exertions of the French in 
the establishment of 9 navy, the rais- 
ing of forces bv conscription, and the 
rumours of disagreements bhe:wean 
Paris and Petersburgh, Effectual 
steps are said to be taken to prevent 
their rising to any height by the for 
midable appearance of French troops 
in the.north, which may, effectually 
curb any attempt of the autocrat. to 
free himself from Fremch influence, 
The war between the Russians and 
Tuiks grows more languid; but it is 
astonishing that so little shou'd be ge- 
nerally known of the state of the two 
armies ‘The Vizier has escaped by a. 
most vigorous and bloody soriie from 
his confinement, but will not easily 
find an army to oppose to the enemy. 
His best hopes would he in a diver- 
sion made by Bonaparte, but such an 
interposition in bis, favour is not to 
be expected. 

From Italy we have the report, that 
the poor old Pope is released from his 
confinement, having granted all that 
Bonaparte chose to exact from him. 
We cannot answer for the report, 
which seems, however, to be likely; 
but if the poor man is released from 
the rigours of his former situation, 
we cannot expect, nor do we desire 
that he should be so far at his ease, as 
to. issue any one order whateyer inde- 
pendent of the civil power. The 
question, however, will occur now, 
how far any Irish catholic can be jus- 
tified in. an application to him, as he 
is a subject of France, that is, the 
subjectof a power at war with us, with 
whom, according to our laws, and in- 
deed the laws of ail countries, no cor- 
respondence can be kept up. This, 
ip our opinion, solves more theologi- 
cal difficulties than many folios of 
controversy: for the Pope's power is 
supposed to be founded on scripture, 
and scripture every where inculcates 
the obedience of subjects to their 
sovereign, and has no where made. an 
exception in favour of the pretended 
holy father or his adherents. . 

Sicily presents a very different ap- 
pearance from what it lately did, and 
the English have obtained that ascen- 
dency to which they are justly enti- 
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tled. The arriyal of our ambassador 
seems to have produced the change 
without any difficulty.’ A criminal 
correspondence was detected between 
some of the inhabitants of the island 
and the enemy, and the seizure of the 


delingtents has put a stop to their. 


base designs. We may -now hope 
that better maxims will prevail in 
that island; and we cannot doubt that 
its inhabitants will rejoice more ia 
their own government, undef British 


influence, than that which’so long: 


prevailed. (If the principles of their 
own constitution are observed, they 
possess every advantage for a good 
establishment of civil and religious 
liberty, and 4% friendly. intercourse 
thight be established between the two 
islands of the utmost benefit to the 
two countries. 

In the peniusula have been changes, 
a change of ‘regency in Cadiz, and 
successes and teverses in various parts 
of the country. ‘The change in fhe 
regency, if we attend to their address, 
age greater energy: but so little 

as hitherto been done at Cadiz .in 
this great conflict, and so little seems 
to be its influence in the interior, 
that we cannot-attach much conse- 
quence to any transactions in that 
quarter. The British troops have 
distinguished themselves in a brilliant 
achievement at Ciudad Rodrigo,which 
has given them the possession of a 
town, and the glory of having taken 
it by storm in a much less time than 
the enemy expected it could be done: 
But, however glorious this affair, it 
adds little to our influence in the war, 
‘and it is very much overbalanced by 
the success of the French at Valencia, 
which town they have taken, and to 
it is annexed a large and fertile pro- 
vince. Thus their resources are in- 
creased, and from the little resistance 
made in that quarter, there is reason 
to apprehend that the French yoke is 
not so grievous to the natives as we 
apprehend it to be; and it does by no 
means appear, that their civil and re- 
ligious liberties will be ‘so -well se- 
cured under the Cortez as under the 
French sovereign. A yood aécount 
of the state of the Castles would be 
very desirable; for the French have 
been long enough in possession of the 
countries for their plans to be known. 
One thing only is certain, that where- 


[Fesrpary 


ever they go, the terrors of the inqui- 
sition are abolished.  — 

The improvements made, and likely 
to be made by our worthy allies in 
Portugal, may be estimated by the 
royal order lately issued respecting 
the press, in which the Prince Re- 
gent’s high displeasure is expressed 
against the licensing of a work, ‘in’ 
which the beauties of ‘the English 


_ constitution are exhibited in the most 


” 


brilliant colours ;” and the tribunal of 
censors is made to understand, that it, 
must not license, Ist, any work, ih 
which the memory and reputations of: 
sovereigns may be insulted; 2d, in 
which the religion of the state, whe- 
ther of Portugal, or any other coun-| 
try, or forms of government, are any 
way attacked, ‘‘so as to engage the 
minds of the people, who, unable to 
reflect, with just discerhment on such 
subjects, are the more easily led into 
errors.” Nothing is to be published 
for of against the Cortez of Spain.— 
One thing the edict manifestly indi- 
cates, that the Pottuguese governinent 
is very anxious that io ray of light 
shal} penetrate the thick darkness in’ 
which the people are to be always en- 
veloped: but the mere intercourse 
with British troops must awaken this 
brutalised country, and willing or un- 
willing, thé condition of’ the people 
will he melioratéd. The enemies of 
the liberty of the press. in England 
will bé gratified by the sage maxims 
of this edict; but the age, we trust, Is 
gone by for the enforcing of such ri- 
diculous folly’ ~“  ~ °” 

' The United States are far from be- 
ing tranquillised with fespect to us 
and France. We have vindicated our- 
selves, however, aud we hope satisfac- 
torily, from ‘having any. cotcern in 
stirring up the savages agaiust them, 
The encroachments of civilization are 
a sufficient cause for disturbances to 
the west of the states, and they will 
not cease till an intercourse is fully 
established between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. The savages must either 
learn the arts of social life, or retire 
to the cold and barren wastes of the 
northern regions, and even there civi- 
lization will follow ‘them ; for when 
Europe is become civilised, and has 
done witlrits standing armies, the no- 
ble and heroic work of cultivating 
the edrth, instead of murdering our 
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fellow creatures, will go on with great 
yapidity. The Americans will be ep 
by the conflict, as the savages, for tie 
depredations they have committed, 
must give tip part of their territory. 
Tlie negociation still goes on, and 
much paper is ‘employed in discussing 
the grievances alledged by the Stutes 
against us; various papers and docu- 
ments have been published; the 
speeches in Congress in geueral 
breathe a spirit of war against ‘this 
country; but there are still hopes 
that it may be confiited to the war of 
words. What should we do if our 
ships had been treated by the Ameri- 
cans in the same manner as their 
ships have been treated by us ? 

We hear nothing new from La 
Plata, but‘indepéndence is there the 
order-of the day, and under Miranda 
it seems to be perfectly estabiished in 
the Caraccas. He cannot have time 
to march into’ Mexico, but that coun- 
try seems to be well prepared for him. 
All accounts indicate a.great spirit of 
discontent, far from being subdued 
by the viceroy, and whether Miranda 
marches into it or not, there is suffi- 
cient reason to believe that Mexico 
Will be of little use in future to the 
mother country. The islands in the 
West Indies retain their allegiance, 
and wé hear of no commotions in the 
colonjes iti the east. 

In Parliament ‘have been long and 
animated debates, but the minister 
has been completely successful in all 
his measures. The principal debate 
was on the affairs of Ireland, which 
was introduced into the House of 
Eords by Lord Fitzwilliam, who stat- 
ed his whole wish to be to conéiliate 
Ireland, by granting that to the catho- 
lics which could not injure us; and 
every goad jirotestant, who desired to- 
deration for himself, could wish for. 
Tis was resisted by Lord Ross, who 
thought that the catholics had treated 
‘governnient with too much'contume- 
y to expect favours, and considered 
-their convention as a highly injurious 
‘assembly., Lord focdien was nearly 
of the same sentiments, but encou- 
raged a hope that something might be 
done by mutual sacrifices. ‘The Duke 
of Bedford, Marquis ,of Downshire, 
and the Earl of Hardwicke, supported 
the motion.” Lord Sidmouth made 
Some good remarks on the marked 
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separation in Ireland, between the 
higher and the lower classes, but he 
saw nothing in the country to make a 
change of measurés necessary. The 
refusal of the veto he considered as 
an insurmountable bar to the claims 
of the catholics; and he was very 
averse to grant high situations to men 
whose consciences were not in their 
own keeping. Lord Somers saw no. 
reason why the catholics were not as 
elizible to the offices of magistrates 
and sheriffs as their brethren of dif- 
ferent persuasions, nor could he con- 
ceive any danger from a few peers 
and members of parliament sitting in 
a vast majority of men of an opposite 
opinion to themselves.. The danger 
of conversion was surely not to be 
feared by the majority. Marquis 
Wellesley exhorted the House ta a 
temperate discussion on a question sa 
highly important to the pad es of the 
state. He reprobated the catholic 
committee for their ill-judged con- 
duct in urging a convention, which 
was properly put down by govern- 
ment, under the advice of its law 
officers. On the restrictions respect- 
ing catholics he was ready to declare, 
that all such restrictions were an evil 
in themselves. ‘For to deprive any 
subject of the common right with his 
fellow citizens was a great evil, and 
not to be justified in any instance, 
but from evident and most urgent 
danger to the state. The catholic 
question was therefore merely onc of 
expediency; and he would say at the 
proper time, that it would not only 
not be dangerous to the constitution, 
but give additional security to all our 
establishments, to make some relaxa- 
tion in the laws affecting the catholics. 
By the situation in which they are now 
placed, their discontents are eimbo- 
died against the existing. establish- 
ments. Alter their situation. Let 
no difference of privilege subsist be- 
tween them and their fellow subjects ; 
separate interests’ would start up 
among them, and they would look to 
the constitution with the same atten- 
tion as they do now to their own body. 
The catholics possessed, and must 


“possess political power, and be wished, 


to give it a proper direction, not to 
serve the purposes of a few men, but 
to be of general benefit. The legisla- 
ture is however justified in requising 
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proper security for its existing \esta- 
Liphments' but this must be done 
when the passions are cooler; ‘and he 
should advise the catholic leaders to 
be quict for some time—be submis- 
sive to the laws—appeal to the pro- 
gress of opinion, not violence—dand 
then present -heir petitions to Pariia- 
njent, which might place the whole 
upon a secure and beneficial basis. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne approved 
highly of Lord Wellesley's sentiments, 
excepting as to the time, than which 
none could be better than the present, 
as allowing the propriety of relaxing 
in favour of the catholics, now was 
the moment to unite them with the 
empire, when so many dangers threat- 
ened it. Jord Westmoreland sav no 
better cure for the condition of the 
Irish peasantry than for the great 
wealthy landholders to go home and 
reside on their estates. To-say that 
the peasantry there would be bettered 
by catholic emancipation, was just as 
fine as to predict that the frame break- 
ing siots at Nottingham would be 
put an end to by a reform in Parlia- 
ment. The one was a famous topic to 
patriotic absentees, the other an 
equally prolific subject for our mo- 
dern mal-content reformers. The 
Tarl. of Moira contended, that the 

reat bulk of the landed interest in 
reland, was for catholic emancipa- 
tion. On the alliance betweea church 
and state, he observed, that if it meant 
a connection, by which the state was 
for the existence of a church, whose 
natural objects were the education of 
the people in religious feclings, the 
administering of consolation to them 
jn life and in death, he should always 
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be for it; but if it meant the. using 
of the power of religious opinion to 
assist the state in infringing civil 
liberty, that the state might curtail 
religious freedom, he should always 
reprobate such an union. Sevetal 
other noble lords spoke on the ques- 
tion, who went over the arguments as 
have been so often before the public; 
but it was remarkable, that those per- 
sons who were the best acquainted 
with, and had been in high stations in 
Ireland, spoke in favour of the catho- 
lics. The House divided, and the 
motion was lost; there being for it 
79, and against 162. 

In the Commons the same question 
was moved by Lord Morpeth,-and it 
produced a very, great number of 
speakers, with little novelty of argu- 
ment; it occupied two days, and 
ended ina division, in which were for 
the question 135, and against it 22 
But the ministers have not been uni- 
formly successful, for just as this 
was going to press they were left ina 
minority on Colonel M‘Mahon’s sala- 
ry as paymaster to the widows pen: 
sions. This office had been recom- 
mended for suppression, as a useles¢ 
sinecure, and had been frequently 
battled in the House, but now appear- 
ed a majority against its being paid. 
The House divided ‘in favour of Mr, 
Banks 115, and against bis motion 112, 
In similar cases we wish for similar 
defeats to the minister, of whatever 
side he may be, and hail this division 
as a presage, that the House will not 
content itself with forming commit- 
tees of enquiry, but enter into a pro- 
per series of resolutions on the disco 
very of abuses. 
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Domestic Manners during the Wars 
between Charles and his Parliament. 


A KIND of journal, kept by 
*£& Joseph Lister, who was ser- 
vant to Mrs. Rye, at Highgate, whose 
husband was a warm partizan of the 
Protector, speaks as follows, of the 
instructions given him by his mis- 
tress, &c. 

“* To wait upon her at table; bring 
the -table-cloth and spread it; lay on 
the trenchers,salt, and bread ; then set 
her chair, and bring the first dish to 
the table ; then desire her to sit down, 
and so wait till she'called for beer, or 
uny other thing; then to fetch another 
dish, and clear the trenchers, aud so 
‘wait upon her till she had done; then 
to take off and draw the table, and 
carry away her seat; and then the two 
maids and myseif to feed on what she 
left; aud to wait on her to hear ser- 
mons almost every day. [always wrote 
the sermon, and repeated it, and as I 
did ‘at noon so [ did at night at sup- 
per, and then all my work was done. 
Well, a month beitg run out, Mr. 
Rye being from home, for he stayed 
mostly with Oliver Cromwell, - and 
godly officers of the army, and did 
but come home on Saturday night, 
-Iny mistress called me into the hall, 
and said, *Comé, Joseph, now the 
time that we appointed for trial is 
pver, how do you like? * Alas, mis- 
tress,’ said I, * the thing upon which 
ny going or staying depends, is how 


you are satisfied with me.’ ‘ Well, 
says she, ‘ in a few words [ must tell 
you, L like you well, and shall not be 
willing to part with you, if reasonable 
wages will please you," * Lam glad of 
that,’ said |, ‘ for [like so well of your 
person and my employment, that you 
shall see 1 will not be willing to leave 
your service, and ‘as for wages, prove 
ine a vear, if I so long live, and at the 
end thereof pay me what you please.” 
* You say well, and. you shall fare no 
worse for leaving it to me; only,’ says. 
she, ‘ | expect that you should be 
finer in your apparel, for you see you 
and [must go among many great per 
sons.’ * Weil,’ said I, ‘ my inclina- 
tion is to go fine enough, if I had 
wherewith to maintain it.” ‘ O,” says 
she, ‘ I will maintain you not like your 
mother's son, but as my servant;’ up- 
on which she bid me call the maid, 
who being come, she ordered her to 
bring the apparel to her that she had 
feiched; so she gave me a hat, bands, 
doublet, coat, breeches, stockings, and 
shoes, a cloak, and half a dozen pair 
of cuifs, saying, whatever [ give you 
at the year's end, you, shall have these 
things freely.” 

State of Surgery inScotland.—W hen 
the surgeons of Edinburgh were, .ia 
1505, incorporated, under the deno- 
mivation of Surgeons and Barbers; it 
was required of them to be able to 
read and write / “ to know anatomie, 
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nature, and complexion of everie 
member of humanis bodie, and. lyk- 
waves to knaw all vaynes of the samyn, 
that he may make flewbothemie in 
dew time’; together with a perfect 
knowledge of shaving beards. ‘These 
were all the qualifications that seem- 
ed necessary to the art of surgery, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The practice of physic was, if 
possible, in a still more deplorable 
state.—-Campbell's Journey from Edin- 
burgh to the Highlands. 
“Here, it is to be observed, barbers 
| surgeons were one and the same 
profession, who exclusively practised 
as a craft, the dressing of wounds, 
shaving of beards, and making and 
selling whisky throughout the gude 
luwn, 

in 1679, it appears; that in England 
it was then becoming customary for 
physicians to make their visits in a 
cairiage, and that they expected a 
double fee, .viz. two angels). ** For,” 
says the author of Lex Talionis, 
** there must vow be a little coach and 
two Lorses: and being thus attended, 
halfa piece, th ir usual fee, is but ill 
taken, and popped into their left 
pocket, and possibly may cause the 
patient to seud to bis worship before 
he will come again t6 the hazard of 
another .ngel.” 

Before this, physicians of much 
practice used to visit their patients on 
horseback. Dr. Simeon Fox, and Dr. 
Argent, are said to have been the last 
presidents of the college who visited 
their patients in this manner.—See 
Aikin's Biographical Memoirs of Me- 
dicine. ; 


French Princes. 

One of the London Gazettes lately 
contained various passages in threat- 
ening letters, addressed to these unfor- 
tunate exiles; and a reward, of two 
hundred pounds was offered for the 
discovery of the writers. The follow- 
ing are extracts: , 

** No. 1.—4 Monsr. Count de Lille, 
Hartwell House, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
** You area bad Race, mercy is in 

the Protestants, you imposing Vaga- 

ponds Die by nostra manus. 

“* {visit your House every week you 
danu'd Villian—look at your Effigie 
anoiosed.” 


(Fesataky 


‘No. 2.—The Count'de Lisle a French 
Refugee. Halford ‘House Aylesbury, 
Bucks—signed Gordontus. 

** Bone has’ offered a Dutchy for 

your Head, he'shall have it. . 
“Mind, a good boat: and many of 

us Prisoners of War will seize on you, 

put you into’ it at Yarmouth, you 

Enemy of Europe. A man camdie 

but once you Vagabond Lotis.” 


No. 3.— The Count. Lille Hartzell 
: House Aylesbury Bucks. 

** Your proceedings will not do, 
our intentions have been. delayed in 
hopes of something being abjured or 
done on your part and the prisoners 
of. war your countrymen restored to 
their native land our party increase 
very strong agajnst you and only tem- 
porize for a time, but many are near 
your person of our party which makes 
us sure of our designs. So if} do hot 
get my friends home you shall be-ar- 
rested, murdered, shot or slain. Char- 
lotte Corday shall visit you first. You 
are at our bar and renounce, adjure, 
or die by our hands,” 


“* No. 4—Le Comte De Lisle Halford 
House near Aylesbury Bucks. 
** You shall. be attacked from us in 
our prison Wincanton, Crediton, Ti- 
verton, and other places.” 


No. 5.—His Highness’s Duke De Berri | 
or De Conde or De Lille, Wimbledon. 
** If tliere be any commotion among 


the people. The populace know 
the road to the house you live at Re 
sign your pretensions, live in peace 
or be overcome in L’Assyle. 
** Given at our association of Warn 
ing.” 
George I. asked Dr. Savage, at the 
levee, why he did not convert the 
Pope when be was at Rome. Because, 
Sire, said he, I had nothing better to 
offer him. 


An Extraordinary Character. 


“Dr. €arey, I believe, till 24 years 
of age, pursued the humble trade ofa 
shoe-maker, in a very obscure situa- 
tion. After this he was called to the 
ministry in his own connexion, and 
by his sermons and publications, gave 
the first impulse to those more recent 
missionary exertions which now $0 
much engage the attention of the 
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Christian world. In 1793, he went 
out to Bengal. There he again gave the 
first impulse to the great work of the 
translation of the scripture now carry- 
ing on; and he has himself long been 
employed with acknowledged compe- 
tency, in transfusing the sacred re- 
cords from the original tongues into 
Bengalee, Sanscrit, &c. Besides 
these, he is the author of copious 
grammars of the Sanscrit, Bengalee, 
and Mahratta languages, and of va- 
rious other useful publications in ori- 
ental literature. On the estabiish- 
ment of the college of Fort William, 
by Marquis Wellesley, he was first 
appointed teacher, and afterwards 
professor, of Bengalee and Sanscrit, 
and was the first European that ever 
delivered an official speech in the 
Sanscrit, before the governor-gene- 
ral, on a public occasion. The mis- 
sionaries, Marshman, Ward, and Ca- 
rey, it'is said, gain considerably more 
than 1000. a year each. by their la- 
bours, and they throw the whole of it 
into the common fund of the mission.” 

Vide Scoti’s Sermon for the benefit 

of the Bible Society. 


Dry Lodgings. 

Tt is common thus to announce lodg- 
ings in Ireland, when lodging only, 
without board, is to be understood. 
Thus a dry ball is also used to imply 


a ball without supper.—Sir R. C. 
Hioare. 





Newspaper Errors. 


A curate being lately advertised for 
to serve two churches, with surplice 
fees, at 50/. per annum, &c. the refer- 
ence produced the following letters : 


** Wortny Sir, 


**T shall gladly accept the engage- 
ment for serving two parishes, if the 
following queries be satisfactorily an- 
swered.—Primo, Is living cheap in 
that neighbourhood? for my appetite 
is, unluckily, voracious.—Secondly, 
As my corpujency, unfortunately, dis- 
qualifies me from being a pedestrian, 
and the salary from keeping any other 
vehicle than a wheelbarrow, is there 
any convenience for riding *—Third- 
ly, What are the dimensions of the 
doors of the desk and pulpit? for I 
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. 

must, probably, be reduced, if, ac- 

cording to the good old proveib, I 

cut my coat according to my cl: th, or 

apportion my appetite to my income, 
*© Your's, &c.” 


Of the next letter, we shall only 
insert the conclusion: 


** Good God! do these pampered 
rectors and vicars suppose curates 
camelions, or that they can subsist 
without a tnan's proper allowance of 
solid food, on mere intellectual diet ? 
—This curacy, I think, you say is near 
Dunstable. Toa Dun's table will the 
poor wretch soon be brought, who 
is induced to accept such a starving 
engagement. He must, indeed, look 
sharp to be ever able to procure a 
meal of poultry. , 

** Pray communicate these hints to 
the advertiser, from, Sir, 

“* Your humble servant, 
“ Humpury Banyan, A.M.". 
“© To Mr. Sharp, 31, Poultry.” 





The Artist, Cano. 


A counsellor of Grenada hesitated 
about paying 100 pistoles, demanded 
by Cano for an image of st. Anthony, 
which the former had bespoke. ‘* You 
have not been more than twenty-five 
days about it,” said the counsellor, 
“and you charge at the rate of four 
pistoles aday.”  ** Wretch!” replied 
the enraged artist, ‘* I] have been five 
and twenty years learning to make 
this statue in twerty-five days, but it 
shall never belong to a mean owne: :” 
and so saying, he broke the statue to 
pieces on the pavement. 


Power of Instinct in Animals. 


* A lady with whom we were ac- 
quainted, had a tame bird, which she 
was in the habit of letting out of its 
cage every day. One morning as it 
was picking crumbs of bread off the 
carpet, her cat, who always shewed 
great kindness for the bird, seized it 
on a sudden, and jumped with it in 
her mouth wpon a table. The lady, 
alaro. ed for the fate of her favouri e, 
on turning about, observed that the 
door had been left open, and that a 
strange cat, had just come into the 
room. After turning it out, her own 
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cat came down from her place of safe- 
ty, and dropped the bird, without in- 
juring (if we may so express it) a hair 
of its head."—Dr. Rees's Cyclopedia, 
Article—~Instinct. 


Advertisement Extraordinary ! 


Tf any of the relations, or next of 
kin, of one Mr. Guinea, who, about 
the year 1800, was much seen in Eng- 
land, and is believed to have been an 
Englishman, will give information 
where lie may now be met with, they 
will be handsomely rewarded for their 
trouble, on applying to Mr. John Bull, 
Growling-lane, Blowbladder - street — 
N.B. A proportionate reward will be 
given for information of his son, Mr. 
Half Guinea, or his nephew, Master 
Seven-Shilling- Piece. 


Messrs. PRINTERS,—I was very sor- 
ry to hear of the preceding advertise- 
ment, inviting the relations, or the 
next of kin, to give an account of my 
old friend, Mr. Guinea. I do not 
think it fair, that so respectable a gen- 
tleman’s name should have been made 
a subject of public advertisement, un- 
less it could be proved that all other 
methods of finding out his residence 
had failed. Butas [am not acquaint- 
ed with the author of the advertise- 
ment, I shall take the liberty of stat- 
jng, that the fact is, Sirs, that Mr. 
Guinea, a few years ago, finding that 
there was a run upon him, was obliged 
to retire to the continent for a while, 
and principally in order to prosecute 
asuit at law with one Mr: Exchange; 
and should this be decided in his fa- 
vour, there can be no doubt of his 
appearing again in this country.—As 
for his son, Mr. Half-Guinea, and his 
nephew, Master Seven-Shilling- Piece, 
the former went into the paper-making 
line a few years ago, and in partner- 
ship with Mr. SAéling, a round, 
smooth- faced gentleman, endeavoured 
to carry on his father’s business, and 
has been pretty successful in it, not- 
withstanding the strange conduct of 
one King, an Irishman, who, on being 
introduced to him by a tenant, took 
the latter by the throat, and swore he 
would turn him out of.house and hold, 
if he did not produce the old gentle- 
man. This so frightened our young 
paper-maker, that he immediately ap- 
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plied to.the Justices in Westminster, 
and obtained a passport, without 
which he would have been afraid to 
carry on histrade. As to his nephew, 
Master Seven-Shilling-Piece, 1 have 
not seen him for some time. I have 
been told, indeed, that he was addict- 
ed to dad women, and other evil cour- 
ses; and some think that he went 
abroad after his uncle. He was al- 
ways, however, a poor puny thing, 
and many, who wished to havea little 
of his company, complained that he 
slipped through their fingers they 
knew not how. In the mean time, [ 
have no doubt that we shall, one day, 
see our old friend, Mr. Guinea, among 
us, and. learn to value his worth a 
little more than we did; and although 
I do not directly allude to the extra- 
ordinary advertisement, | must say, 
that since my old friend’s absence, 
some very strange Reports have been 
circulated, which I believe he will 
soon be able to refute. 


lam, Sirs, your's, 
Op BUttion. 


An Elegy, lately written at Hondu- 
ras, has the following stanza:— 


For love and friendship long had left the 


place, 

And ‘sympathy of soul,” in wild dis- 
may, 

Fled with disgust from where, with open 


face, 
Bold Irreligion stalks, and Av’rice holds 
her sway. 


Which is thus explained: 


** This alludes to an anecdote writ- 
ten by the unfortunate subject of 
these lines, stating that the church at 
Honduras was converted into a store- 
house, and the priest had become a 
log-wood cutter. 

** As most Europeans repair to the 
West Indies, for the sole purpose of 
realising fortunes, it is natural to con- 
clude, that avarice holds her sway in 
their plantations.” 


It was the sentiment of the late Rev. 
R. Cecil, that the imagination is the 
grand organ whereby truth can make 
successful approaches to the mind. 
In illustration of this, he relates the 
following anecdote:— I imprinted 





on my daughter'the idea of faith ata 
very early age. She was playing ove 
day with a few beads, which seemed 
to delight her wonderfully. ‘ My 
dear, you have some pretty beads 
there.” ‘ Yes, pipa. * Well now, 
throw them behind the fire.’ The 
tears started in her eyes. ‘ Well, do 
as you please, but you know I never 
told you to do any thing which f did 
not think would be good for you.’— 
She looked at me a few moments 
longer, and dashed them into the fire. 
Some days after I brought het a box 
full of larger beads. ‘These,’ said I, 
‘are yours, because you believed me; 
but now remember, as long as you 
live, what faith is: put the same con- 
-fidence in God.’ ” 


Original Letter of the celebrated 
George Alexander Stevens. 


DEar Sir, Yarmouth Gaol. 


Wuen I parted from you at Don- 
caster, | imagined, long before this, 
to bave met with some oddities worth 
acquainting you with. It has grown 
a fashion of late to write lives. [have 
now, and for a long time have had lei- 
sure enough to write mine, but want 
materials for the latter part of it. For 
my existence cannot he called living, 
but what the painters term stid/ life, 
having, since Feb. 18, been confined 
in the goal of this town for a London 
debt. As a hunted deer is always 
shunned by the happier herd, so am 1 
deserted by the company, my share 
taken off, and no support left, save 
what my wife can spare me out of 
hers. 

** Deserted in my utmost need, 
By those my former bounty fed.” 


With an economy which, till now, 
I was a stranger to, 1 have made ashift 
hitherto to victual my little garrison, 
but then it has been with the aid 
of my good friends and allies—my 
clothes. This week's eating finishes 
my last waistcoat, and next 1 must 
atone for my errors on bread and wa- 
ter. Themistocles had so many towns 
to furnish his table, and a whole citv 
bore the charge of his meals. In 
some respects Pied like him, for I am 
furnished by the labours of a multi- 
tude. A wig has fed me two days—the 
trimmings of a waistcoat as long=a 
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pair of velvet breeches paid my washer- 
woman—and a ruffled shirt has found 
mein shaving. My coats [swallowed 
by degrees; the sleeves I breakfasted 
upon for weeks; the body, skirts, &c. 
served mé for a dinner two months; 
my silk stockings have paid my lodg~ 
ings; and two pair of new pumps 
enabled me to smoke several pipes. 
It is incredible how my appetite (ba- 
rometer like) rises in proportion as 
my necessities make their terrible ad- 
vances. I could here say something 
droll about a stomach, but it is ilt 
jesting with edged tools, and I am sure 
that is the sharpest thing about me. 
You may think I can have no sense 
of my condition, that while I am thug 
wretched, I should offer at ridicule. 
But, Sir, people constituted like me, 
with a disproportionate levity of spi- 
rits, are always most merry when they 
are most miserable, and quicken like 
the eyes of the consuinptive, which 
are always brightest the nearest a pa- 
tient approaches to dissolution. How- 
ever, Sir, to shew that I am not en- 
tirely lost to all reflection, I think 
myself poor enough to ask a favour, 
and humble enough to ask it. Here, 
Sir, | might make an encomium on 
your good nature, humanity, &c. but 
I shall not pay so bad a compliment 
to your understanding as to -endea- 
vour, by a parade of phrases, to win 
it over to my interest. Lf you could 
any night, at a concert, make a small 
collection for me, it might be a means 
of regaining my liberty: and you 
know, Sir, the first people of rank 
abroad will perform the most friendly 
offices for the sick: be not there- 
fore offended at the request of a 
poor (though a deservedly punished) 
debtor. 
G. A. STEVENS- 


To Dr. Miller, Doncaster. 


—— 


The Rev. Ebenezer Aldred, a dis- 
senting minister, from the High Peak 
in Derbyshire, appeared in a_ boat 
upon the Thames, on the 20th inst. 
dressed in a white linen robe, witb his 
long hair flowing over his shoulders, 
and announcing that the seven vials, 
mentioned in the book of Revelations, 
were to be poured out upon the city 
of London ! 


-X2 
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Letter from his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to the Duke of York, 
and Answer from Earl Grey and 
Lord Grenville. 

*© My Dearest BrotTukEr, 

a AS the restrictions on the ex- 

SK ercise of the royal authority 
“will shortly expire, when I must make 
my arrangements for the future ad- 

Ministration of the powers with which 

lam invested, | think it right to com- 

Municate to you those sentiments 

which I was withheld from expressing 

at an earlier period of the session, 
by my earnest desire, that the ex- 
pected motion on the affairs of Ireland 
might undergo the deliberate discus- 
sion of Pay iament, unmixed with any 

other consideration. . 

** i think it hardly necessary to call 
your recollection to the recent cir- 
cumstances under which I assumed 
the authority delegated to me by Par- 

- lias, ent. Ata moment of unexampled 
difficulty and danger, L was called 
ujon to make a selection of persons 
to whom | should entrust the functions 
of the executive government. 

“* My. sense of duty to our Royal 
Father solely decided that choice; and 
every private feeling gave way to con- 
siderations which adinitted of no doubt 
or hesitation, I trust acted in that 
Tespect as the genuine representative 
of the august person whose functions 
1 was appointed to discharge; and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing, ‘that 
such was the opinion of persons, for 
whose judgment and _ honourable 
principles | entertain the highest re- 
spect, 

** In various instances, as you well 
know, where the law of the last session 
left me at full liberty, I waved any 
personal vratification, in order that 
his Majesty might resume, on his re- 
storation to he. Ith, every power and 
prerogative belonging to his crown, 
I certainly am the last person in the 
kingdom to whom it can be permitted 
to despair of our Royal Father's re- 
covery. 

* A new zra is now arrived, and [ 
cannot but reflect with satisfaction, 
onthe events which have distinguished 
the short period of my restricted re- 

ency. Instead of suffering in the 
=. of any of her possessions, by the 
gigantic force which has been em- 
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ployed against them, Great Britain 
has added most important acquisitions 
to her empire. The national faith 
has been preserved inviolate towards 
our allies; and if character is strength, 
as applied to a nation, the increased 
and increasing reputation of his Ma- 
jesty’s arms will shew to the nations 
of the continent how much they may 
still achieve when animated by a glo- 
rious spirit of resistance to a foreign 
yoke. In the critical situation of the 
war in the peninsula, I shall be most 
anxious to avoid any measure which 
can lead my allies te suppose that I 
mean to depart from the present sys- 
tem. Perseverance alone can achieve 
the great object in question; and [ 
cannot withhold my approbation from 
those who have honourably distin- 
guished themselves in support of it. 
I hace no predilections to indulge—no 
resentments to gratify—no objects to 
attain, but such as are common to the 
whole empire. If such is the leading 
principle of my conduct—and I can 
appeal to the past in evidence of what 
the future will be—I flatter myself [ 
shall meet with the support of Parlia- 
ment, and ofa candid and enlightened 
nation. 

** Having made this communication 
of my sentiments in this new and ex- 
traordinary crisis of our affairs, I 
cannot conclude without expressing 
the gratification I should feel, if some 
of those persons with whom the early 
habits of my public life were formed, 
would strengthen my hands, and con- 
stitute a part of my government.— 
With such support, and aided bya 
vigorous and united administration, 
formed on the most liberal basis, 1 
shall look with additional confidence 
to a prosperous issue of the most ar- 
duous contest in which Great Britain 
was ever engaged. You are authorised 
to communicate these sentiments to 
Lord Grey, who, I have no doubt, 
will make them known to Lord Gren- 
ville. 

‘I am always, my dearest Frede- 
rick, your affectionate brother, 


(Signed) ** GEORGE, P. R. 
*© Curlton-House, Feb. 13, 1812. 


“*P.S. T shall send a copy of this 
letter immediately to Mr, Perceval.” 
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“ February 15, 1812. 

** Sir,—We beg leave most hum- 
bly to express to your Royal Highness 
our dutiful acknowledgements for the 
gracious and condescending manner 
in which you have had the goodness 
to communicate to us the letter of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on 
the subject of the arrangements to be 
jiow made for the future adminjstra- 
tion of the public affairs; and we take 
the liberty of availing ourselves of 
your gracious permission, to address 
to your Royal Highness in this form 
what has occurred to us in conse- 
quence of that communication. The 
Prince Regent, after expressing to 
your Royal Highness in that letter his 
sentiments on various public matters, 
has, in the concluding paragraph, 
condescended to intimate his wish 
that ‘‘ some of those persons with 
whom the early habits of his public 
life were formed, would strengthen 
his Royal Highness’s hands, and con- 
stitute a part of his government :” and 
his Royal Highness is pleased to add, 
* that with such support, aided by a 
vigorous and united administration, 
formed on the most liberal basis, he 
would look with additional confidence 
to a prosperous issue of the most 
arduous contest in which Great Bri- 
tain has ever been engaged.” Onthe 
other parts of his Royal Highness's 
letter we do not presume to offer any 
observations; but in the concluding 
paragraph, in so far as we may venture 
to suppose ourselves included in the 
gracious wish which it expresses, we 
owe it, in obedience and duty to his 
Royal Highness, to explain ourselves 
with frankness and sincerity. We beg 
leave most earnestly to assure his Royal 
Highness, that no sacrifices, except 
tliose of honour and duty, could ap- 
pear to us too great to be made, for 
the purpose of healing the divisions 
of our country, and uniting both its 
Government and its People.. All per- 
sonal exclusion we entirely disclaim: 
we rest‘on public measures; and it is 
on this ground alone that we must ex- 
press, without reserve, the impossi- 
bility of our uniting with the present 
Government. Our differences of opi- 
nion are too many and too important 
toadmit of such anunion. His Royal 
Highness will, we are confident, do us 
the justice to remember, that we have 
twice already acted on this impression; 
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in 1809, on the proposition then made 
to us under his Majesty’s authority; 
and last year, when his Royal High- 
ness was pleased to require our advice 
respecting the formation of a new 
Government. The reasons which we 
then humbly submitted to him are 
strengthened by the encreasing dan- 
gers of the times; nor has there, down 
to this moment, appeared even any 
approximation towards such an agree- 
ment of opinion on the public inte- 
rests, as can alone form a basis for the 
honourahle union of parties previously 
opposed to each other. Into the detail 
of these differences we are unwilling 
to enter; they embrace almost all the 
leading features of the present policy 
of the Empire; but his Royal High-- 
ness has, himself, been. pleased to ad- 
vert to the late deliberations of Par- 
liament on the affairs of Ireland. This 
is a subject, above all others, import- 
ant in itself, and connected with the 
most pressing dangers.. Far from con- 
curring in the sentiments which his 
Majesty's Ministers have, on that oc- 
casion, so recently expressed, we en- 
tertain opinions directly opposite: 
we are firmly persuaded of the neces- 
sity of a total change in the present 
system of government intbat country, 
and of the immediate repeal of those 
civil disabilities under which so large 
a portion of his Majesty's subjects 
still labour on account of: their reli- 
gious opinions. ‘To recommend to 
Parliament this repeal, is the first ad- 
vice which it would be our duty to 
offer to his Royal Highness; nor could 
we, even for the shortest time, make 
ourselves responsible for any farther 
delay in the proposal of a measure, 
without which we could enteitain no 
hope of rendering ourselves useful to 
his Royal Highness, or to our country. 
—We have only therefore further to 
beg your Royal Highness to lay before 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
the expression of our humble duty, 
and the sincere and respectful assu- 
rance of our earnest wishes for what- 
ever may best promote the ease, 
hovour, and advantage of his Royal 
Highness’s Government, and the sue- 
cess of his endeavours for the public 
welfare. Wehave the honour to he, &c. 
(Signed) Grey. 
GRENVILLE, 
“ To his Royal Highness 
The Duke of York.” 
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DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 
GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 

Downing-street, Jan. 27. 

A Dispatch was received from Lord 
Wellington, dated Gallegos, Jan. 9.— 
His Lordship invested Ciudad Ro- 
drigo on the 8th. The enemy had 
increased the difficulty of approach- 
ing the place by a strong redoubt, 
constructed on the hill of St. Fran- 
cisco, It was necessary to attempt to 
take it: it was stormed on the night 
of the 8th, by a detachment of the 
light division, led by Lieut. Colonel 
Colbourne. The work was carried in 
the most brilliant manner, and all the 
garrison either killed or taken. Our 
loss was only six men killed; three 
officers, and 14 men wounded. By 
this success, Lord Wellington has been 
enabled to break ground within 600 
yards of the place, the redoubt of St. 
Francisco being converted into a part 
of his first parallel. 

General Hill entered Meridaon the 
80th December. He had hoped to 
surprise Gen. Dombrouski, but his 
approach was discovered by a patrole. 
The French General retreated from 
Merida, leaving magazines of bread 
and wheat, and some unfinished works. 
On the Ist, Gen. Hill marched to at- 
tack Drouet's corps d’armee at Almen- 
dralejo, but the enemy retreated to 
Zafra, leaving 450,000 lbs. of wheat, 
&c. (©n the 3d, a detachment of our 
eavalry beat a body of the enemy's 
horse at Fuente del Maestre, taking 
two officers and 30 men prisoners ; 
Gen. Drovet retreating to Llerena.— 
General Hill found it useless to pur- 
sue him, and returned on the 5th of 
January to Merida. 

Gazette Extraordinary, Jan. 28. 

This Gazette contains two dispatches 
from Major-Gen. Cooke, dated Cadiz, 
Jan. 10, congratulating his Lordship 
on the defeat of a strong calumn of 
the enemy, with the loss of 300 men, 
on the 81st of December, in an assault 
upon the breach which they had made 
in the wall of Tariffa, and of their 
breaking up from before the place, on 
the night of the 4th, leaving 2 brass 
howitzers, 5 16-pounders, 2 twelves, 
with carts, ammunition - waggons, 
quantities of gunpowder, rockets, &c. 
and retiring by a pass of La Pena, 
under the fire of the navy. ‘The Spa- 
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nish troops under Gen. Copons, ¢o. 
operated in the most effectual manner, 
Another Dispatch, dated Gibraltar, 
Jan. 8, from Lieut.General Campbell, 
states, that an incessant fire of cannon, 
and musketry at intervals, continued 
at Tariffa on the 30th ult. and durin 
that night. On the 31st. between eight 
and nine o'clock in the morning, the 
enemy (having effected a breach in 
the east wall of the town) advanced 
with 2000 picked men, grenadiers and 


-light infantry, to assault the place— 


Eight companies of the 87th, under 
the orders of Lieut. Col. Gough, were 
stationed on the walls in that district 
of the town. The enemy was received 
by them when near the breach with 
three cheers, under a steady discharge 
of musketry. From the spirited be- 
haviour of this corps, aided by a well. 
directed fire from two field-pieces 
mounted on the north-east tower, un- 
der Capt. Mitchell, R.A. which flanked 
the column as it advanced, the enemy 
was broken and dispersed with great 
slaughter. Contrasting our loss with 
that of the enemy in the defence of 
the town, it appears that our’s amounts 
to 2 officers killed, and 3 wounded; 
7 non-commissioned officers and pris 
vates killed, and 24 wounded; whilst 
the enemy have lost, by the best re- 
ports, at the smallest calculation, 300 
men in killed and wounded, besides 
12 officers prisoners, many deserters, 
and a great number of sick, which are 
left without accommodation. 

Colonel Skerret further states, that 
the enemy's column which attacked at 
the breach was 2000 men, and that, 
being repulsed, t°eir loss had been 
very severe in killed and wounded, 
though opposed by only 1000 British 
and 7 or 800 Spanish troops, with only 
the. defence of a wall, which appears 
to have been built as a defence against 
archery, and before the use of gun- 
powder, thus resisting an army of 
10,000 men, with a regular battering 
train of artillery. 

Another Dispatch from Col. Sker- 
ret, dated Tariffa, Jan. 5, mentions, 
that the enemy, after having invested 
the place ever since the 20th of Dec. 
and being, as before mentioned, re- 
pulsed in storming the breach, was 
expected to make another attack, 
when, to the astonishment of the Bri- 
tish Commander, on the 4th of Jan. 
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taking advantage of a dark and stormy 
night, they made a precipitate retreat, 
leaving bebind all their artillery, am- 
munition, and stores. Marshal Victor 
was present in the French camp to 
give orders for the retreat. 

A Supplement to the Gazette of the 
ist of February, contains Dispatches 
from Lord Wellington, dated Galle- 
gos, Jan. 15, and relate to the can- 
tinuance of the operations against 
Ciudad Rodrigo. That fortress had 
been regularly invested; the second 
parallel opencd and established on the 
night of the 14th, and every precau- 
tion taken to secure and protect the 
approaches of the besiegers. Lord 
Wellington, in conclusion, says, that 
he had been informed that the enemy’s 
troops would be collected at Sala- 
manca ov the 15th, and that prepa- 
rations had been made for their move- 
ment, in the direction of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

Gazette Extraordinary, Feb. 5. 

Dispatches were received from Lord 
Wellington, giving an account of the 
surrender of Ciudad Rodrigo; which 
was announced te the public the pre- 
ceding evening by the firing of the 
Park and Tower guns. The place was 
taken by storm on the evening of the 
19th of January. The French General 
Brennier, and about 78 officers and 
1700 men were made prisoners; 153 
pieces of ordnance were taken, in- 
cluding the heavy train belonging to 
the French army, and great quantities 
of ammunition and stores found in 
the place. 

It appears that the fourth column, 
consisting of the 43d and 52d regi- 
ments, under the direction of Major 
Gen. Craufurd, attacked the breaches 
on the left, in front of the suburb of 
St. Francisco, and covered the left of 
the attack on the principal breach by 
the troops of the third division; and 
Brigadier General Pack, was destined, 
with his brigade, to make a false at- 
tack upon the southern face of the 
fort. Besides these, the 94th regi- 
ment descended into the ditch in two 
columns on the right of Major Gen. 
Mackinnon’s brigade, with a view to 
Protect the descent of this body into 
the ditch, and its attack of the breach 
of the Fausse Braye against the ob- 
stacles expected to have been opposed 
by the enemy. 
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All these attacks succeeded.—Our 
loss, his Lordship says, he was con- 
cerned to add, was severe, particularly 
in officers of high rank. Maj. Gen. 
Mackinnon was unfortunately blown 
up by the accidental explosion of one 
of the enemy's magazines. Maj.Gen. 
Craufurd likewise received a severe 
wound, while he was leading on the 
light division (since dead). Major 
Gen. Vandeleur was also wounded in 
the same manner. Major G. Napier 
was also wounded on the top of the 
breach. His Lordship speaks highly 
of the officers and the troops in gene- 
ral; but could not then collect the 
returns of killed and wounded. 

By a subsequent Dispatch from 
Lord Wellington, dated Gallegos, 
Jan. 22, his Lordship encloses the 
promised returns, which make a ge- 
neral total of about 600; viz. 1 Gene- 
ral Staff, 5 Captains, 2 Lieutenants, 
9 Serjeants, 1 Drummer, 131 rank and 
file killed; $ General Staff, 1 Lieut. 
Colonel, 2 Majors, 20 Captains, 31 
Lieutenants, 5 Ensigns, 2 Staff, 298 
Serjeants, 5 Drummers, 494 rank and 
file wounded ; 7 rank and file missing. 





Orders in Council. 

In the petition to the Prince Regent, 
from the Potters in Staffordshire, for 
the repeal of the Orders in Council, 
they adduce the following reasons: 

“* That in time of peace, the pro- 
ductions of these manufactories found 
their way to all parts of the known 
world; but since the commencement 
of the present unexampled system of 
commercial warfare, these manufac- 
tories have experienced, ia commen 
with the others in the united kingdom, 
the privations unavoidably produced 
by a total exclusion from the conti- 
nent of Europe.—That restricted as 
we were, by the severe probibitory 
decrees of the enemy, from any parti- 
cipation in the continental trade of 
Europe, it became of the highest im- 
portance to preserve our extensive 
and valuable commerce with the 
United States of America, by every 
means consistent with our national 
honour and interest—That we hum- 
bly conceive the Orders in Council 
issued in 1807, and continued in cer- 
tain of their provisions in an Order of 
1809, were intended to force a com- 
mercial communication with the con- 
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tinent of Europe from the pressure of 
its necessities: but instead of pro- 
ducing that eflect, they are manifestly 
the cause of still further curtailing 
our trade, by depriving us of the 
market of. the United States of Ame- 
rica, the only one of importance which 
was left open to us.—That, notwith- 
standing the Berlin decree, our trade 
with the United States was as flourish- 
ing as at any former period, when the 
Orders in Council were issued; and 
when we consider the naval supe- 
riority of this country, we cannot sup- 
pose that it would have been inter- 
rupted by that decree, or by any other 
within the power of the enemy.—That 
it is with the most painful anxiety, we 
find ourselves compelled to represent 
the present depressed and alarming 
state of ovr trade. The number of 
bankruptcies is unprecedented. More 
than one-fifth of our manufactories 
are unoccupied, and falling into decay, 
and the remainder employed to little 
more than half their usual extent. 
Great numbers of workmen are with- 
out employment, and they and their 
familiesare dependant upon eur daily 
increasing poor-rates for subsistence. 
We therefore humbly petition, that 
your Royal Highness will be graciously 
pleased to withdraw the said Order in 
Council of the 26th April 1809; or so 
to modify it, as to relieve the distresses 
of the.country, and to prevent the still 
greater calamities which would result 
from its continuance.” é 

Our advices from Birmingham also 
apprise us, that a petition against 
them is in preparation in that indus- 
trious neighbourhood, which will be 
signed by 50,000 persons. According 
to a computation presented to Mr. 
Canning when in office, this number 
of individuals were employed in Bir- 
mingham and the vicinity to supply 
the United States only, prior to the 
Orders in Council. 

Trials for High Treason. 

The Special Commission at the 
Sessions House in Horsemonger-lane, 
for the trial of twelve seamen, who 
were found to have entered the ene- 
my’s service, at the capture of the 
Isle of France, was held on Monday, 
the 10th instant, when W. Cundell, 
alias Connell, belonging to the Laurel 
at the time of the captures, was ar- 
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raigned: his defence was, that the 
dungeon in which he was confined 
was loathsome, and filled with vermin, 
and as a preliminary step to escape, 
he feigned to enter into the French 
service, ‘in order that he might go at 
large ; it was given in evidence, how. 
ever, that the prisoner not only wore 
the French uniform, but did duty as 
a French soldier, and that he had 
treated the British officers, prisoners, 
with great contempt. The jury found 
him guilty, Death; but recommended 
him to mercy, on the ground of his 
having returned to his allegiance when 
the opportunity offered. On Tuesday 
C. Parker, and J. Tweedle alias 'Twed- 
del, were tried and found guilty. On 
Wednesday C. Bird was convicted, 
but strongly recommended to merey, 
on account of his having manifested 
much penitence at his conduct, and 
behaving humanely to his shipmates 
who were prisoners. On ‘Thursday 
J.Smith and G. Armstrong were ca- 
pitally. convicted; the former was 
proved to have assisted the enemy in 
making carronade slides; the latter 
had entered the French service, and 
worked as a shoe-maker, but in at- 
tempting to escape, had. one eye 
knocked out, and one hand broken. 
On Friday S. Farlane was convicted; 
after which, on J. Teaster being put 
to the bar, the attorney-general stated, 
that the object of those prosecutions, 
which was to shew that offenders, such 
as the prisoner at the bar, and those 
whose fate had been already decided, 
could not escape the hands of justice, 
—a fact necessary to be publicly in- 
pressed on the minds of those engaged 
in the military and naval-services of 
the country—having been obtained, 
he should, with the concurrence of 
government, drop the prosecution 
against the remainder.—Mr. Broug- 
ham, counsel for the prisoners, did 
justice to the upright manner in which 
these prosecutions were conducted, 
and complimented the attorney-ge- 
neral, on the humane feelings he had 
manifested throughout, and particu: 
larly itt his address.—The Chief Baron 
then passed sentence on the seved 
prisoners previously convicted, “ that 
they should be drawn ona hurdle to 
the place of execution, there hanged 
by the neck, not till they were dead, 
but to be cut down whilst yet alive 
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their bowels taken out, their heads cut 
off, and their bodies cut into quarters, 
and those quarters placed at the dis- 
posal of the King.” The prisoners 
appeared deeply affected, and fell on 
their knees, imploring for mercy. 





William Habberfield, alias Slender 
Billy, who was executed on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 29, before the debtor's 
door Newgate, with five others, had 
been known on the town for many 
years, by half the population, parti- 
cularly in Westminster. From the 
figure he made in the gymuastic cir- 
cles, at badger-baitings, dog-fights, 
&c. he may be recollected by all the 
amateurs of this kind.—Billy’s cabin, 
in the centre of the Willow Walk, 
Tothi!l-Fields, was a menagerie for 
beasts of almost every description, 
and also a convenient fence, or recep- 
tacle for stolen goods, from the lady's 
tyke, or lap-dog, to the nobleman’s 
wedge, or plate. Many who are called 
gentlemen, and who admired these 
low sports, were Habberfield’s friends 
and patrons: but his connection 
among robbers eclipsed all his conse- 
quence in the bull-ring. He always 
bore the character of a man of strict 
probity in his nefarious dealings, and 
was considered as the safest fence, or 
receiver, about town; as his dwelling 
was suitable for concealment, and 
garrisoned by buffers, or false-swearers, 
so as to render it impregnable to a 
sudden attaek. He was also accounted 
a good cracksman, ov house-breaker, 


as well as a peter-man, or cutter away’ 


of luggage from carriages. As he 
dealt largely in dogs and horses, se- 
veral anecdotes are related of his often 
bargaining for the purchase of each, 
and on refusal, informing the owners 
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that he must have them for nothing 
if he did not buy them, which pro- 
mise he repeatedly carried into exe- 
cution. He was a knacker, or pur- 
chaser of worn-out horses, and it was 
a favourite expression of his, that he 
had stolen many a worn-out horse 
rather out of charity to its carcase 
than the value of his flesh. He had 
been known for forty years to the 
police officers as a crogs-cove, a person 
who lives by unfair practices, but had 
always escaped, until his release of 
General Austin, and other French 
prisoners, when he was impeached 
by his pal, or companion, and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment in 
Newgate, where he sold forged notes 
to a plant, a person purposely sent to 
detect him, and which led to his un- 
timely end. It was his maxim that no 
man required more than six hours to 
rest from his labours, and that the 
remaining part of the twenty-four 
ought to be actively employed upon 
the square; but if that could not be 
done, a man ought not to remain 
mousy, or idle. It was also his boast 
that he had not, for many years, 4 
single article wf dress that he had not 
prigged, or stolen. He has left two 
daughters (one of whom is married) and 
a widow, It is supposed, that he had, 
during his life, realized some thou- 
ands of pounds by his malpractices. 





On Wednesday, Jan. 22, a new 
dock, of fifteen acres, was opened at 
the Commercial Docks, Rotherhithe. 
The sluice was cut by the ¢; airman, 
Sir Charles Price. These docks now 
contain an area of about 40 acres of 
water, with a wharfage and bonding- 
yards, sufficient to receive 260 sail of 
ships, to discharge at the same iime. 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE-. 


Effects of Vi inegar in neutralizing 
Arsenic, 


URING the Newmarket. Spring 
BSF Mecting, 1911, four horses, Spa- 
niard, Perouette, the Dandy, and a 
colt of Sir E. Standish’s, died in con- 
sequence of a solution of arsenic hav- 
ing been put into the trough at which 
they were watered. Two horses, Re- 
veller and Ceelebs, also drank out of 

Universar Mac. Var. XVII. 
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the same trough, but were recovered, 
as is believed, by administering vine- 
gar to them. That vinegar will neu- 
tralize arsenic, is also confirmed bv the 
circumstance of a child's recovery in 
consequence of taking it after swal- 
lowing arsenic. This is said to be a 
fact not hitherto known among medi- 
calmen. The introduction of small 
fishes into water troughs will immedi- 
ately discoverfwhether any of this deie- 
terious substance has been introduced. 


Y 
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CHESHIRE. 

Sir Thomas Mostyn is beginning 
such alterations and improvements at 
Parkgate as cannot fail to render that 
spot a serious object to the invalid, 
and a source of pleasure to the 
healthy. Warm and cold baths are 
to be erected upon a liberal plan; a 
library and news’ room will be opened; 
fire works occasionally exhibited on 
the sands, which cannct fail to afford 
a pleasing spectacle, viewed from the 
terrace; regular musicians engaged 
for the assemblies, aud a small, but 
neat and commodious theatre fit- 
ted up. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

On Monday night, Feb. 2, a most 
extraordinary circumstance occurred 
in the city of Exeter. About nine 
o'clock, as the carriage of J. Wil- 
liams, Esq. banker, was going from 
Colleton Crescent to the theatre, just 
as it passed the Friars, in the middle 
of the public road, the off-horse sunk 
into the earth, and almost in an in- 
stant disappeared. The coachman 
leaping from the box called for assist- 
ance, and cut the traces, when it was 
discovered that the animal had fallen 
into an old well, about 90 feet deep, 
which seme years since had been 
arched over iu a most careless man- 
ner, with only a single brick. Since 
the place became a public road, the 
wet is supposed to have penetrated the 
brick-work, and, with the shaking of 
the carriage, to have caused it to give 
way. Having obtained a light, it was 
perceived that the horse had stuck 
about twenty fect down, and with great 
difficulty was drawn up alive to the 
mouth of the well, when, unfortu- 
nately, the rope broke, and the poor 
atiimal was again dashed down to rise 
no more alive, as it-was pulled up 
dead four hours after. The instant 
before this accideut happened, Col. 
Burt's carriage drove over the same 

lace with the postillion on the horse, 

ut happiiy escaped the impending 
danger. 
ESSEX. 

We have great pleasure in report- 
ing the progress of a Female School 
of Industry, opened at Chelmsford, 
last New Year's-day, under the au- 
spices of some benevolent ladies. Up- 
wards of sixty poor girls are daily 
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taught reading and needle-work, and 
instructed in the holy scriptures, 
church catechism, &c. and attend di. 
vine service at church three timesa 
weck. Dr. Bell's system is adopted, 
as far as applicable; shirts, caps, and 
other useful articles, are made by the 
children, and disposed of, on the low. 
est terms, for the use of poor families, 
and for distribution to the peor; and 
ail kinds of plain needle-work exe- 
cuted at the most moderate prices, 
employment being more an object 
than profit. A liberal subscription 
has been made for the promotion of 
this most useful establishment, anda 
committee of management, consisting 
of twenty-four ladies, regularly at- 
tend, two each day, in rotation, dur- 
ing the school hours, and assist per- 
sonally in the conduct of the school, 
which promises to answer the most 
sanguine expectations of its benevo- 
lent patroness and supporters. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Vicar’s Poor Rates.—At Gloucester 
Quarter Sessions, an appeal by the 
Vicar of Almondsbury against a Poors’ 
Rate occupied the time of the Court 
eight hours. The material question 
in dispute was the value of the Vicar's 
tithes, the Vicar having received four 
shillings in the pound from his pa- 
rishioners, and insisted he ought only 
to pay two shillings and two pence half- 
penny inthe pound on the poors’ rate. 
The Vicar was- ordered to pay tirce 
shillings in the pound, the sum he 
was rated at by the Overseers. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The late exhibition of bulls before 
the Hereford Agricultural Society, 
was more numerous than on any for- 
mer occasion; the successful candi- 
dates were Mr. B. Wainright, of that 
city; Mr. Watkins, of Brinsop; Mr. 
Gailliers, of Fyon; and Mrs. Berrow, 
of Dewchurch. Mr. Broad’s proposal 
for making public bis mode of de- 
stroying rats, was further discussed; 
and he has undertaken to commence 
a series of experiments before the 
President and a Committee of the So 
ciety, who will afterwards report theit 
opinion of his merits, and forward at- 
testations to the Lords of the Adm 
ralty (by their desire,) for the purpose 
of introducing his method in the 
Loglish navy. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Mr. Thompson, of Redhill Lodge, 
near Nottingham, has, at the present 
early period, almost a hundred lambs, 
of the Merino breed. This gentleman 
purposely contrives his yeaning time 
to take place about New Year’s Day, 
and the following fortnight, and ad- 
duces several reasons for his deviation 
from the general practice. He con- 
tends, that as the seasons have paipa- 
bly and materially altered, it is the 
duty of breeders to observe them, and 
alter their plans accordingly. Ue 
siaies, that out of the last seven vears 
the weather has been, in six instances, 
milder during January than March, 
the usual lambing period of this coun- 
try. He further argues, that cabbages, 
turnips, &c. are now in the highest 
perfection, and that a portion of these 
given to the ewes have the effect of 
causing a full supply of nutritive milk 
for the lambs; while the few grecn 
crops remaining in March are then 
become devoid of succulence, and 
have no such effect. The lambs, 
therefore, which fall at that period 
can have no milk from their dams, 
except the scanty supply created by 
dry food, and thus it continues 
through April; while those lambs, 
which are then three months old, can 
eat hay in addition to the milk. Last- 
ly, Mr. Thompson contends, that the 
most trying part of the animal's life is 
the winter in which it is a hog or teg; 
and as his are three months older than 
those lambed at the usual time, they 
are so much the stronger to encoun- 
ter it. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Manchester, Feb. \1.— Destructive 
Fires.—On sunday morning, about 
five o'clock, a fire broke out in the 
workshop of Messrs. Mason and Faulk- 
ner’s brush-manufactory, in Cateaton 
Street, which was hap} ily got under; 
but on the sane dav, soon afier one 
o'clock in the afternoon, a most dread- 


ful fire broke out in the upper story 


of the warehouse of Haigh, Marshail, 
and 'Tidsweil, the corner of High- 
street, and Church-street. From one 
story to another the devouring ele- 
ment descended, till the whole was 
consumed. Marsden-square and 
Bridgewater-place were filled with 
manufactured goods of various ‘de- 
scriptions, by means of a great nuim- 


ber of carts, caravans, &c. which plyed 
between the scene of distress and those 
places for-many hours. We under- 
stand that the whole of the stock of 
fustians, and upwards of 1000 pieces 
of dimities, were entirely consumed. 
It is thought to be an under-rating to 
estimate the damage sustained at 
30,0002. 

Letters since yesterday from Man- 
chester state, that several of the most 
respectable manufacturers had been 
recently threatened with the confla- 
gration of their premises, ~The vil- 
lains, it is added, had even the auda- 
city to send a circular letter to several 
houses which they had marked out for 
destruction. The first house on their 
list was that of Messrs. Haigh, Mar- 
shal, and Co. and, on Sunday night, 
these gentlemens’ premises were set 
on fite, and entirely destroyed. Every 
precaution has been faken to prevent 
farther mischief; anda strict enquiry 
is making to trace out the incendia- 
ries. 

It appears that nearly one sixth 
part of the whole inhabitants of the 
town of Liverpool, and nearly one 
fifth of most of the other large towns 
in this. county are now in a cogdition 
to require the aid of charitable relief. 
Had it not been for the uncommon 
mildness of the season, if is believed 
the number would have been much 
greater. This isa state of affairs which 
we believe is without example. 

Government, it is said, have now 
fully determined on the erection of 
barracks at St. Domingo, near Liver- 
pool, in preference to any other place. 
It is reported that accommodations. 
are to be provided for 10,000 men! 
The number of persons im Liverpool 
receiving alms as paupers are stated 
to have increased froin about 8000 to 
15,009 in the course of a month! 

A judicious writer in a Liverpool 


‘paper asserts—1. That the loss to our 


mianufacturers of the sale of goods to 
America is to the yearly amount of 
about ten millions stecling.—2. The 
loss to British ship-owners of the ems 
ploymeat of a very considerable ton- 
nage in the trade between America 
and this country; an’ employment 
which, at the time of the prohibition. 
had increased to an unexampled ex- 
tent, and was still increasing.—3. An 
exchange azainst us of 25 to 35 per 
2 
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cent, which has caused the exporta- 
tion of nearly all the specie of the 
country, but which would most as- 
suredly return to us, if the exchange 
were restored to its former level.— 
4. The circumstance, that the conti- 
nent of Europe has learned to do 
without colonial produce, and—5. 
That America has been compelled to 
become a manufacturing country. 
Where, on the other hand, says he, 
shall we look for the benefits resulting 
from the orders in Council? After 
enduring them four years, we find the 
Contivent more completely closed 
against us than ever, the prices of fo- 
yeign produce most deplorably re- 
duced, many descriptions unsaleable 
at any price, and our manufactories 
in a very depressed state. 

An elegant writer has also depicted 
the late dreadful changes in this great 
commercial town in the following 
lines :-— 


** Heav’ns! what a change the last twelve 
months have made! 

A sad, sad change in credit and in trade! 

All export stopped, all eredit at a stand, 

Full warehouses, low prices, no demand ; 

There’s nothing stirring, nothing thro’ the 
town, 

But idle merchants loitering up and 
down : 

Tyrant ambition and accurs’d decrees 

Have bound in chains the commerce of 
the seas ; 

Depress’d, discourag’d every useful art, 

No more our labour feeds the foreign 
mart: 

Each foreign mart a hostile world sup- 
plies, 

And its own want suppresses or denies ; 

The snow-white robe that wraps in grace- 
ful trim 

The female form, and shades each lovely 
limb, 

Neglected lies: Columbia now no more 

Admits the lawny fabric to her shore ; 

No longer now our treasure-wafting fleets 

The Arabian berry, or the juicy sweets 

Of India’s cane to northern climes con- 
vey : 

(These shackled realms a despot’s will 
obey), 

O’eraw’d by terror, or by arms subdu’d, 

Our ev’ry product from their ports ex- 
clude.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Toleration Act.—At Lincoln Ses- 
sions, holden January 18, no business 
of any note occurred, except the ap- 
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plication of two young men to be per- 
initted to take the oaths which are re- 
quired of dissenting teachers. One 
of them, Mr. Bumstead, has been an 
itinerant preacher nearly five years; 
the other, Mr. Bacon, has been en- 
gaged in local preaching about two 
years. 

Some questions were put to them 
by the magistrates respecting their 
employments and places of abode; 
and when they had received their an- 
swers and the testimonials they pro- 
duced, signed by four respectable 
members of the Methodist connec- 
tion, the whole bench of magistrates 
retired, and left the court for nearly 
half an hour, after which they return- 
ed, and informed the young men they 
could not be admitted to take the 
oaths. 

Mr. Baconasked, whiether he should 
be liable to fine for preaching with- 
out having taken the oaths which the 
law prescribes, and which he then de- 
sired to be permitted to take? 

The magistrates replied, that was 
not their business—he might take the 
consequences. It has been insinuated, 
that they would have licensed them 
to a particular place, if they had been 
wholly employed as preachers; but to 
connect himself with a_ particular 
place, cannot be permitted to a me- 
thodist preacher; nor is it required 
by the law which tolerates them, and 
directs magistrates in what manner to 
proceed with respect to these religi- 
ous teachers. These two young men 
will therefore continue to do what 
they conceive to be their duty, in 
preaching to those who will hear 
them. 

It is in agitation to build a pier at 
the port of Grimsby, the expense of 
which has been estimated at 35,000 
General Loft had also undertaken to 
present it to parliament, 


NORFOLK. 


The Committee of the Lancastrian 
School, at Lynn, held their annual 
meeting on the 7th inst. to receive the 
secretary's accounts, and inspect the 
progress of the boys—Lionel Sell, 
Esq. in the chair; when it appeared 
that since the last report, 95 boys had 
been admitted,.97 had gone out, 9 had 
died, and not one had been discharged 
for misconduct. Of 226, the preset 
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number, 25 were brought up for exa- 
mination, the first nine were chosen 
from those who had come in within a 
twelvemonth, not knowing their let- 
ters when admitted; their writing was 
surprisingly bold and good, they read 
without any hesitation a lesson from 
the Psalms taken indiscriminately, and 
answered, with only one trivial error, 
the questions put to them out of the 
Church Catechism. The second class 
were selected for their fine writing, 
which could scarcely be exceeded; 
they also were examined in the Cate- 
chism. The third party were 8 of the 
best cypherers; their quickness and 
facility throughout were admirable. 
It was part of the report, that all the 
boys vo/untarily go with the master to 
church every Sunday, and that even 
those who had left the school, couti- 
nue to assemble with their old com- 
panions to join them in that duty. It 
appeared that the expense for each 
boy is about 8s. per annum, and that 
in two years they are sufticiently 
taught reading, writing, and cypher- 
ing, so that the whole cost of educa- 
tion is only 16s. each. 

On Thursday the 18th inst. pur- 


suant to a public notice, a meeting of 
the friends to the education of the 
poor was held at Yarmouth.—Dawsen 
Turner, Esq. being called to the chair, 
he briefly stated the purpose of the 
meeting ; a school, he said, upon a 
contracted scale, had. for some time 


existed in this town: this school edu- 
cated gratuitously 100 boys, but the 
subscriberss convinced of the neces- 
sity of the general instruction of the 
poor, had now come forward for the 
purpose of soliciting their townsmen 
to join in the promotion of so lauda- 
ble an object. The plan they had to 
propose was, to augment their school, 
by offering admission to 300 boys, and 
to adopt the system of Joseph Lancas- 
ter in its regulation and government. 
—To prove the utility of educating 
the lower classes he believed was un- 
necessary; the advocates of ignorance 
were few, and they were daily decreas- 
ing; it was only requisite to say, that 
the number of the uneducated was 
large, and he doubted not that the 
proposed institution would meet with 
general support. The system of Jo- 
seph Lancaster seemed the best suited 
to the circumstances of the town, io 
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as much as it was one which embraced 
no peculiar religious tenets, one in 
which the Catholic might cordially 
unite with the Protestant, and the 
Churchman with the Dissenter, and 
one which he therefore would most 
strenuously recommend for adoption, 
—Mr. W. D. Palmer then proposed 
the resolutions; to the latter part of 
the third, ‘* that the school be con- 
ducted on the plan of Joseph Lancas- 
ter,” a gentleman objected; he said 
he understood that in the Lancastrian 
system, the Bible alone was used for 
the religious instruction of the boys; 
ne catechisms were introduced, and 
catechisms he conceived essentially 
necessary. He would name no parti- 
cular one for the use of the school, but 
he did not see that any objection could 
be made to the Church of England, 
or the Assembly's, and he therefore 
thought that in the adoption of what 
he proposed, the schoo! about to be 
formed shou!d differ from those con- 
ducted exclusively on the plan of Jo- 
seph Lancaster. To this it was an- 
swered, that the proposition which 
had been just made was an attack at 
the very foundation of the institution; 
it was striking at the key-stone of the 
arch on which the whole plan rested. 
Numbers of every religious denomi- 
nation had nobly united in the pro- 
motion of a great and good cause, but 
to endeavour to impose a catechism 
on aschool, supported by men whose 
creeds so widely differed, would be at 
once to dissolve the union which had 
been so happily formed, for there was 
no catechism, nor could any one be 
written, conformable to the sentiments 
of all parties. It was the Bible, and 
the Bible alone, which all could agree 
to receive; it was the only formulary 
of faith to which all could allow au- 
thority, and it was the only one there- 
fore which an institution, like the one 
about to be established, where men 
in the promotion of the public 
good had forgotten their private dif- 
ferences, that could be admitied. A 
general clap of approbation ratified 
the sentiments thus delivered, and all 
the resolutions passed without farther 
opposition.—A subscription for the 
purpose of building a school-room 
was immediately entered into, which 
bids fair to answer the high expecta- 
tions which have been formed 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. , 

A girl near Orley having dislocated 
her hip, her uncle was taking her to 
Keighley, single horsed, when meet- 
ing a gig, the horse she rode took 
fright, threw and dragged her to some 
distance. The fall, however, lad to 
other effect than to cure her lameness, 
as she got up and walked as well as 
before, and returned to her work at 
Burley to the astonishinent of every 
body. 

SUFFOLK. 

The inhabitants of St. Margaret's 
parish, Ipswich, have raised a volun- 
tary contribution among themselves, 
of upwards of gol. (to -which General 
Linsingen very liberally subscribgd 
5l.) and are now applying the same, 
under the direction of a committee, 
to the relief of upwards of 100 distress- 
ed families, (containing between thi ee 
and 400 people), by reduci ing the price 
of flour to 2s. 6d. per stone, “and coals 
to 10d. per bushel. The bounty will 
be extended to them for six weeks. 

SUSSEX. 

Singular Robbery of the Brighton 
Coach.—For some time past it has 
been a custom with the Union Bank 
at Brighton, to hire of Messrs..Cros- 
weller and Co. a box under the seat 
of one of their London coaches, in or- 
der to transmit cash with greater se- 
curity to and from their bankers in 
London. To each of these boxes 
there were two keys, for the respective 
convenience of the parties in town 
and country; lately, notes belonging 
to the above bank, to the amount of 
between 8 and 4,000). whieh had been 
cashed at the bank of Messrs. Weston, 
Pinkorn, and Co. in the Borough, 
were deposited, as usual, to be return- 
ed to the bank at Brighton. On the 
arrival of the coach in that town, Mr. 
Pocock, clerk to the Union Bank, at- 
tended, as usual, to unléck the seat, 
and take out the cash box, when it 
was discovered that it had been broken 
epen, aud robbed of the whole of its 
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contents. The coachman was imme- 
diately applied to, who gave the fol- 
lowing particulars :—six persons were 
booked for inside places, two only of 
whom appeared at the time of the 
coach starting, viz. a gentleman anda 
lady, dressed in the first style of fa- 
shion, who seemed to be man and 
wife; two gentlemen wee taken up 
at a short distance on the road, and 
the others never appeared at all, 
When the coach reached Sutton, 
about cleven miles from town, the 
lady was suddenly taken il, and oblig. 
ed to alight at the inn, where she was 
left with her supposed bushand. At 
this time, a passenger from the top of 
the coach got inside. On the arrival 
of the coach at the inn at Reigate, the 
two gentlemen who were inside lft it, 
in order, as they said, to inquire affer 
a friend; but they speedily re:uined 
and said, they had ascertained that 
the gentleman whom they had sup- 
posed was at Brighton had returned to 
town, it was therefore useless to pro- 
ceed: on this they settled their fare, 
aud went away. From the above state- 
ment, it clearly appears, that the rob- 
bery was coinmitted by the four in- 
side passengers between London and 
Sutton, as the person who got into 
the coach at the latter-place is well 
known to be a respectable man. A 
reward of 300!. has been offered for 
apprehending com robbers. 
ALES. 

Mr. Madocks, M. P. the spirited 
and extensive incloser of land from 
the sea, at Tre Madock, i in the county 
of Carnarvon, is about to try a ques- 
tion of great importance to the landed 
interest, viz. Whether land so in- 
closed is liable to the payment of 
tythe? By some of the first legal au- 
thorities he is supported in his own 
opinion, ** That such land, time im- 
memorial, having had no mark of 
boundary at high water, must of ne- 
cessity have been extra- parochial, and 
consequently tythe-free. 
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BILL of MORTALITY, 


CHRISTENED. 
Males 877 2 m Males 877 ? 
Females 847 4 (724 | Females 8: 349 sa 
Whereof have died under two years old 456 


BURIED. 


5s.4d. 5s.5d. 


Peck Loaf, 5s.5d. 5s.2d. 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. — [5s.5d. 


from JAN. 29, 1811, to FEB. 25, 1812. 


2and 5 - 161 
5 and 10 59 
10 and 20 60 
20 and 30 - 117 
30 and 40 - 153 
10 and 50 197 
50 and 60 - 16) 


60 and 70 145 
70 and $0 133 
#0 and 90 - 60 
90 andlue- 9 


Midd 
Surre 
Hertt 
Bedti 
Hunt 
Nort} 
Rutle 
Leice 
Notti 
Derb 
Staitc 
Salop 
Heref 
Wor’: 
Warw 
Wilts 
Berk: 
Oxfor 
Buck: 
Brecv 
Mont, 
Radn 


Ave 
Whea 
51s. 
56s. 
30s 


PE 


Croyd 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Hudde 
Kenne 
Lanea 
Leeds 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140!bs. 
“Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Feb. 15, 1812. 







INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 




















































































Wheat! Rye |} y | Oats Wheat| Rye |Barley{ Oats - 
s. dis. dj s. dis. d. s. dis. djs. dis. d. 
Middsx. }}11 2} 53 O}] 45 9] 36 3iiEssex ........j106 ©] 55 O| 49 4/33 8 
Surrey 117 @] 54 0 49 4137 Gj\Kent ........]106 2) 54 0] 46 0/33 0 
Hertford|107 1 58 ©] 44 6) 35 GHSussex........j{114 8 50 036 2 
Bedford |102 4157 6] 45 6} 32 6}Suffolk ......]101 5) 52 0) 43 9152 4 
Huntin. |!}04 2)————| 47 2} 31 4}iCambridge ....] 99 ©}.52 0) 37 3/26 2 
Northa. |!03° @)-53 6] 49 11] 26 8f|Norfolk ......} 98 7| 53. 8} 42 1/32 0 
Rutland |i63 6 53 6} 31) OfLincoln ......} 96 4] 53 2) 48 9/27 8 
Leicest. | 98 5Sj———| 52 2) 31 Of York ........] 89 4] 53 6) 44 928 1 
Notting.|i02 6/56 ¢) 50 1¢] 3L) 6 Durham......] 90 1 46 0/29 0 
Derby 93 0}; | 50 1081 32 4}\Northumberlan.| 83 6) 60 0] 43 $)29 O 
Stafford }101 3 55 1¢€] 33° O}} Cumberland ..| 48 5) 52 06) 40 1/29 8 
Salop 104 €) 69 C] GO Cf 35 Of Westmorland..| 92 6] 46 UC} 38 4129 5 
Herefor.|107. 2) 64 (| 57 4] 33 liliLancaster ....} 94 4 42 0134 8 
Wor’st. |109 3) 59 1] 57° 7) 37°) WiChester ......] 93 2 57 8157 1 
Warwic.|107 2 59 6) 33 10yFlint ........f106 1 59 8] —— 
Wilts lil 2j]———| 54 &) 34 6 Denbigh ......J101 11 56 9148 9 
Berks 15 5|———| 48 1{] 33 7)/Anglesea...., 45 0127 9 
Oxford }110 ¢/——-| 50 (| 30 7!Carnarvon ..../ 99 6 50 “6}27 0 a 
Bucks {112 @)———--j 46 1(] 32 6t/Merioneth ....{103 5) 72 G6) 55 632 6 
: Brecon {119 11; ———| 63 4] 28 10)\Cardigan......J!16 6 | 58 €j24 7 
Montgo.}101 7)———-| 52 9] 33 4\|/Pembroke ....] 96 7 62 1425 4 
Radnor. }113 3 57 4] 29 5)iCarmarthen ..|/116 6 62 ¥¢)29 0 
Glamorgan ....}/15 6 64 C)29 € 
— Gloucester ....{115 3/-———| 58 9| —— 
Somerset ....... 119 2 59 231 4 
Average of England and Wales. \\Monmouth....j115 4 58 10] —— 
Wheat 105s. 1d.; Rye 56s. 7d.; Barleyj/Devon..... ooeflI2 10-1 54-7133. 10 
51s. 9d.; Oats 31s. 5d.; Beans,/Cornwall......J106 6/———| 54 6/26 & 
56s. Od.; Pease 63s. 10d.; Oatmeal Dorset ....00..j115 7/————| 56 4)33 4 
50s. id. i\Hants .....2. TELL = Gil ———-}| 52 5/33 8 
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; PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICF, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
1 Feb. 22, 1812 
F CANALS. East Country, 65/. per share 
f a 231, bGs. Eo share. East India, 122¢. per cent. oy 
2 Grand Junction, 2202. ditto. London, 118/. 10s. per cent. : 
Grand Surrey, 1272. ditto i. dia. 1k : ¥ 
P Grand Union, 24/ per share dise potreesse 5 Y-aterhye 
r Grand Western, 17/. per share dise. see ya . _ 
Huddersfield, 21/. ditto ee 
2 Kennet and Avon, 29/. 10s. ditto East London, 85/. per share 
d Lancaster, 23/. ditto Grand Junction, 2/. ditto dise. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 195/. ditto Kent, 65/. per share ‘ ; 
‘ Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, South London, 85/. ditto } : 
891. ditto West Middlesex, 801. ditto 
Rochdale, 502. ditto , INSURANCE-OFFICES, 
45 Tavistock, 155. ditto : ‘ 
33 Thames and Medway, 31. ditto Albion, 521, per share 
60 Wilts and Berks, 24/. ditto een es ae ; 
9 pocks. ; mperial, 68/. ditto } 
Commercial, 1551. per share Provident, 13/. ditto. / 


L. Wotre and Co, Canal, Dock, & Stock Brahers. 
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